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NEWS OF ,THE WEEK. 
ea 


MORE peaceful tone has prevailed this week, and securi- 
A ties have risen, bnt as yet there is no justification for the 
change. The Russian Government has explained nothing, and 
the British Government has withdrawn nothing, and both 
States continue their preparations for war. A letter has been 
published, in which the Czar declares that war would be de- 
plorable, but it appears to be unauthentic; and all messages 
from General Komaroff increase the importance of the “ re- 
grettable incident.” He has not only occupied Penjdeh, but 
has set up what he calls “a provisional government” there,— 
that is, has appointed a Russian officer to govern the district. 
Tt is difficult, under these circumstanees, to perceive on what 
the hopeful feeling rests, and it is possibly only the reaction after 
strain often perceptible before war breaks out. The only reasons 
for hopefulness are that negotiations continue, and that Russia 
has expressed, as is reported, her readiness to accept some line 
of delimitation which would leave her Penjdeh, but make the 
Zulficar passes definitely Afghan. There is as yet, however, no 
official confirmation of this supposition, which is probably 
wholly baseless. Certainly the Foreign Office knows nothing 
of it. : 

Mr. Gladstone on Teas in reply to Sir Stafford North- 
cote, stated that he feared there would be some delay in receiving 
answers either from Sir P. Lumsden or the Russian Government 
as to General Komaroff’s acts. The Government did not know 
how far the Russian telegraph in Asia had been extended; but 
feared that eighteen or twenty days might elapse before General 
Komaroff could be heard from. That appears an excessive time 
to allow, and there is a suspicion that the Russian Government 
hears news quicker than it will admit. Mr. Gladstone further 
stated that the story about the cession of Penjdeh was without 
authority, and that the numerous conversations between Lord 
Granville and M. de Staal had been of an unofficial character. 
He declined, in answer to other questions, to give any informa- 
tion whatever, and is evidently determined to await the Russian 
explanations. If they are unsatisfactory, further negotiations 
should be short and decided, as the country grows weary of 
mere words. It is right even to exhaust patience while there is 
hope of peace, but still the exhausting g point may be reached. 


The Viceroy of India evidently considers that war is inevit- 
able; though, in deference to the Government at home, he awaits 
final orders before making any formal announcement. He has, 
as our readers are aware, maintained complete secrecy as to his 
communications with the Ameer, and as to the prospects of the 
impending struggle,—a secrecy in which we are fain to believe 
he has been assisted by a determined exercise of his legal 
control over the telegraph. On April 15th, however, he 
received an address of welcome from the Municipality of 





Lahore, and as Sikh opinion is of importance, he uttered 
some grave sentences. ‘Coming fre-hly,” he said, “from au 
important interview with the Ameer of Afzhanistan, whose 
dominions have, so far as I have been able to ascertain, been 
the scene of an unprovoked attack,” it had been a great satis- 
faction to him to find India so loyal; and though it was impos- 
sible “to say how the present grave crisis would end,” they 
might be sure that if war broke out, “it would be in spite of 
the most anxious endeavours of the Indian Government, and 
in defiance of the most moderate and conciliatory conduct 
on their part.” Those sentences, if Lord Dufferin were 
sovereign, would mean war within forty-eight hours; and 
although he probably feels a little the atmosphere of de- 
sire for war which is all round him, he is a strong man, 
with a great knowledge of the Russian Court, and with more 
information as to some facts in the situation than he thinks it 
prudent to reveal. We must not forget that we have a regular 
Envoy in Cabul, with many agents, though in deference to 
Afghan feeling he is a Mahommedan. He probably receives 
much more news than a European would; and as to great facts, 
it is usually accurate, though the Envoy would probably be 
content with too little legal evidence. — 

The Daily Telegraph published on Thursday, with great 
pomp of headings, a telegram from its correspondent at Vienna, 
in the following words :—* Vienna, April 16th—The Russian 
answer to the British Government, forwarded to its Ambassador 
in London, contains the following passage :—‘I am charged by 
the personal commands of his Majesty the Czar to beg you to 
make known to the Government of the Queen that, in the 
opinion of his Majesty, a war would be deplorable for the two 
countries, and his Majesty hopes firmly that a prompt and 
simple (facile) arrangement will be established.’ The Russian 
Ambassador in England has telegraphed the following reply to 
St. Petersburg:—‘The English Cabinet has given a good 
reception to (“donné un bon accueil &”) your Excellency’s 
communication.’”” On Thursday evening, Lord E. Fitzmaurice 
denied that the letter had been received at the Foreign Office. 
Whereupon the V'elegraph of Friday coolly remarked that it 
was coming. As, however, the paper gave not only the words 
of the message which has not come, but the text of a reply which 
had and could have no existence, its explanation is a little absurd. 
Letters are not answered before they arrive. 


General Komaroff, in a despatch sent from Askabad on the 
10th inst., declares that he was threatened by the Afghans, who 
moved their positions till they commanded the left flank of his 
camp. He asked them to retire; but the Afghan General 
refused, alleging English advice. General Komaroff thereupon 
“marched his detachments against the Afghan position, still 
counting upon a peaceful settlement of the difficulty ;” but, 
being received with artillery, was compelled to accept battle. 
In a subsequent despatch he mentions that the Afghan loss 
was greater than his first estimate—it is said to have 
been nine hundred—that the survivors fled to Herat, and 
that, “in order to prevent anarchy, a provisional administra- 
tion is being organised in Penjdeh.” This last sentence 
means, of course, that Penjdeh has been annexed, “ provision- 
ally,”’ for General Komaroff would only place Russians in power, 
and would not care about anarchy in a small district without 
troops. The despatch concludes by stating that there is no 
necessity for a forward movement at present; but it has been 
followed by another stating that the General is about to 
‘inspect ” his outposts. That means his absence when incon- 
venient inquiries arrive, and may also mean an intention to 
seize the Zulficar Passes. 





When the House of Lords met again on Monday night after 
the recess, Lord Granville expressed his deep sense of the loss 
the Honse had suffered in the death of Lord Cairns, aud read 
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part of an affecting letter from Lord Selborne—himself kept 


away by the death of Lady Selborne, through an illness similar. 


to that which had carried off Lord Cairns—lamenting his in- 
ability to pay personally a heartfelt tribute to Earl Cairns’s 
“ great qualities and great virtues, for which nearly forty years’ 
constant intercourse on terms of friendship, never interrupted, 
might perhaps have qualified” him. Lord Salisbury spoke 
warmly of his own personal loss; and Lord Coleridge, in a few 
eloquent sentences, expressed his deep sense of Lord Cairns’s 
devotion to the public service, and bore testimony to his com- 
plete disregard of the importunity of friends in considering the 
legal appointments best fitted to serve the State. Lord Cole- 
ridge stated incidentally that he himself had pressed on Lord 
Cairns the wisdom of promoting the late Mr. Benjamin, a man 
of the very highest legal attainments and capacities, to the 
Bench; but that Lord Cairns refused “on grounds which I 
cannot help admitting were at the time urgent and forcible, and 
would by most be held to be conclusive.” Lord Cairns in this 
matter had, said Lord Coleridge, “ acted against his own wishes, 
and on the purest and most patriotic motives.” 





Not only to Lord Cairns and Lady Selborne, but to the Lord 
Mayor of London, the East winds of this keen spring have 
brought sentence of death. Alderman Nottage died last 
Saturday, after only two or three days’ dangerous illness ; though 
it is understood that for some years his constitution had been 
weakened by an exhausting, though not immediately dangerous, 
complaint. It is a century and a third since a Lord Mayor 
died in office; and yet, strangely enough, in the four years 
between 1750 and 1753, no less than three Lord Mayors died in 
office, a rapid succession, considering that the gap before another 
event of the kind should take place was to be a hundred and 
thirty-two years. Alderman Fowler, the late Lord Mayor’s 
immediate predecessor, has been chosen to preside during the 
remainder of the year for which Alderman Nottage had been 
elected,—an extremely wise and popular choice. 





Tn Ireland an even more sudden death has occurred, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, Sir Edward Sullivan, having died last 
Monday without any previous illness at all. He was, indeed, 
transacting business at the Castle on the very day he died. His 
perfectly unexpected death is attributed by the Times to gout 
in the stomach, and by other papers to aneurism. Sir Edward 
Sullivan was made Solicitor-General for Ireland in 1865, 
Attorney-General in 1868, and Irish Master of the Rolls in 
1870. He had only been Lord Chancellor of Ireland for a year 
and four months, having accepted the Great Seal in December, 
1883. He was by common consent one of the greatest and most 
lucid of the Irish lawyers, and was as clear and decisive in his 
judgments as he was careful and profound. It is not yet known 
who is likely to succeed him in the Lord Chancellorship. 


The effort made by Sir R. Cross on Thursday night to defeat 
the Egyptian Loan Bill, which, if successful, would have turned- 
out the Government, collapsed rather ignominiously. Sir R. 
Cross’s point was that the Bill ought not to be passed until the 
country had before it the result of the Conference on the Suez 
Canal; but Mr. Gladstone showed conclusively that the two 
questions were not related. If the Bill were not passed, Egypt 
would be bankrupt. Well, assume for the moment that negotia- 
tions about the Canal were to be mismanaged, or even that the 
Government meditated some dreadful plot in connection with 
the Canal, was that a reason why Egypt should be made 
bankrupt? This was unanswerable; and after an infinity 
of little speeches by little men, Mr. Chamberlain under- 
took that the Convention on the Canal should not be 
signed until the House had discussed it, whereupon Sir 
S. Northcote declared that this was the object of the amend- 
ment, and it was withdrawn. There never was a chance 
for it; but the Opposition lose no opportunity of repeating their 
dislike to the whole Egyptian policy of the Government. It is 
a pity the forms do not allow them to draw-up a comprehensive 
anathema, vote upon that, and be done with dividing. However, 
the Reform Bill advances. 


Lord Derby has inserted in his Bill allowing the Australian 
Colonies to federate themselves two extraordinary clauses. One 
of them permits any federated Colony to withdraw at its own 
discretion from the agreement, and the other permits its Legis- 
lature to override, so far as it is concerned, the past decisions of 
the Federal Council. It is difficult to conceive the object of 
these amendments, which will be distasteful to every Colony, 











except, possibly, New South Wales. The first is a dis. 
tinct acknowledgment of the right of secession, and had it 
existed in the Canadian Act, would have dissolved the 
Dominion almost’ before it was formed. The other would 
be fatal, as we read it, to any plan for raising a Federal 
Debt, or forming a Federal fleet. Any Colony could 
diminish the security for the Debt, or withdraw part of the. 
means voted to pay the fleet. A country must assume that it 
intends to remain a country ; and the very object of the Bill is to 
make of Australia a country. If there is any danger latent in 
that object, surely the theoretical sovereignty of the Imperial 
Parliament, which is in no way abrogated, would be sufficient to 
avert it. 





M. Ferry has explained, in letters to the Times’ correspondent 
in Paris and to the Times itself, that he has been guilty of no 
treachery whatever. He laid all the facts connected with his 
negotiations with Pekin before M. Brisson and M. de Freycinet at 
the earliest possiblemoment. They have deceived the Chambers 
if anybody, not he. There is, however, no evidence of deception. 
The new Ministry are evidently amazed, like everybody else, at 
Chinese action, and are therefore distrustful, and prefer to ask 
for credits and send reinforcements, including a new Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General de Courcy. 


The tone of the Continental peoples upon the possibility of 
an Anglo-Russian war is not, on the whole, unsatisfactory, 
The Germans, who all discuss politics like soldiers, still jeer 
at Mr. Gladstone’s meekness ; but belief in English decision is 
beginning to appear, as is also the permanent dislike to Russian 
success. This is much stronger in Austria, where Hungarian 
feeling accentuates the bitterness of comment on Russian 
aggressiveness, and leads to a hope that England may succeed. 
The French, though at first inclined to rejoice that England had 
heavy work on hand which might make her position in Egypt 
embarrassing, now perceive that they will be left by a war face 
to face with Prince Bismarck, while the Italians remain ag 
before upon the English side. The comments of the newspapers of 
Europe upon the whole situation are, however, much influenced by 
the feeling of the Jewish community, who hold most Continental 
newspapers in pawn, and who are disposed to desire peace. 
They detest Russia as a persecutor of their race; but then they 
also detest losing money, and a general fall in State bonds 
throughout Europe means much temporary loss to the Jews. 
In Berlin they say the catastrophe, if war breaks-out, may be 
unprecedented ; but they forget their losses of 1860. The 
whole Jewish world then believed that Austria would crush 
Napoleon—and Italy. 


The news from the Soudan is still happily without interest. 
Along the Nile from Dongola the few troops are resting, much 
bored, but not attacked; and not, it is stated on the authority 
of Lord Wolseley, suffering from the climate. The dry antiseptic 
air of the Desert acts, in truth, as a remedy for the effects of 
heat and bad water. At Suakim nothing is happening. The 
railway is being laid at the rate of two miles a week, and it 
takes 500 men to guard each mile; but attacks, though con- 
stantly expected, do not come, and it seems to be ascertained 
that Osman Digna is in the hills, at a place called Erkowit, 
almost abandoned by his followers. The general belief, supported 
by many facts, is that the accounts of different skirmishes, 
especially of the battle of Abou Klea, have filtered slowly down 
through the tribes, and have produced the impression that it is 
useless to fight the English, who are not only brave men, but 
magicians, It is reported on all hands that the Mahdi is 
harassed by internal dissent; and it is believed at Cairo that, 
after a severe battle, he recently lost El Obeid. If that is true 
it is important, as El Obeid has been his Medina, and he must 
regain it before he moves Northward. 


On Monday, the Prince and Princess of Wales left Dublin 
for Cork, and in passing Mallow had to run the gauntlet of 
a Parnellite demonstration against them, which gave rise to a 
rather unpleasant collision between the police and the Parnellite 
party,—who, by the way, in their procedure are certainly not 
obeying Mr. Parnell’s injunctions to be respectfully neutral. Mr. 
O’Brien, M.P., Mr. Deasy, M.P., Mr. Harrington, M.P., and others 
did their best at Mallow to organise a demonstration against the 
Prince within the precincts of the station. That, of course, was 
not to be permitted ; and it is asserted that Mr. Harrington, M.P., 
was rather roughly handled by a policeman in the struggle, and 
this, of course, has given rise to a whole brood of Parliamentary 
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«questions and protests. However, the station was cleared 
without any broken bones; and at Cork, as in the slums of 
Dublin, there can be no doubt that the Prince of Wales has 
heen extremely well received, wherever the Irish people were let 
alone and not zealously drilled by the envious lieutenants of Mr. 
Parnell. All has been done that could be done to obtain hostile 
demonstrations against the Prince, with little success. Ireland 
is not hostile to the Throne, however hostile it may be to the 
Parliamentary Union. 


The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Ireland has 
already produced some anecdotes worth noting, though perhaps 
none so funny as that of the young lady who apologised, after 
the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to Galway, for her not 
having answered a letter by the plea that she had been “so 
knocked about by the royalties, she really did not know where 
she was.” The old woman who exclaimed, on the occasion of the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to the “liberties” of Dublin, “Glory 
be to God, he’s been in Elbow Lane!” (the name is felicitously 
suggestive of the locality) is worthy of being chronicled ; so, we 
think, is the following incident, which we give in the words of a 
correspondent :— The Prince and Princess were nearly due, 
and the streets were packed with people. I took my stand in 
College Green, holding on tight by a lamp-post. Close beside me, 
at the edge of the kerbstone, stood a woman bent with age, 
miserably clad, with snow-white hair. She held a meagre paper of 
pins and a few hoot-laces in her wasted hands. She was the barest 
figment of the hawker-beggar, whose existence is a constant 
struggle or compromise with the police. The crowd thrilled 
with expectation, the Royal cortége eame-up, without the dis- 
tracting rapidity that is the London pace for Princes, and, as 
the carriage for which we were all looking passed my lamp-post, 
the eyes of the Princess of Wales fell upon the figure of the 
old woman beside it. A quick look of compassion—the pity 
that has no disdain in it—passed over the Princess’s face, and 
then a swift, bright smile. The next instant she was gone, and 
the old woman, down whose wrinkled cheeks tears were stealing, 
stretched out her hands (with the pins and the boot-laces in 
them) in the attitude of fervent prayer, and said, with passionate 
earnestness,—‘ May the Lord lay (leave) the crown on your 
beautiful head until it’s as white as mine, and only take it off 
to put one of His own in the place iv it !’” 


The House of Commons have been spending their time rather 
lavishly on the discussion of the names of the new political divi- 
sions of the counties, during the last weeks before Easter and the 
ten days since the House resumed; these have been chiefly spent in 
debating very eagerly whether a county division should be called, 
for instance, South-West Blankshire, or the Blacktown division 
of Blankshire, and deciding now in favour of one name, now of 
another. There are cases, especially when the subject of debate is 
a question of appearance and of general effect, when a name is a 
matter of great moment; but we can hardly persuade ourselves 
that when the question is one of the name under which an 
electoral division containing some 50,000 people shall be 
generally known, it matters very much how the issue is de- 
cided. If a rose under any other name would smell as sweet, 
would not a populous electorate under any other name than the 
one actually adopted confer a power as substantial ? However, 
there is, perhaps, a good reason for keeping note of as many of 
the historical associations with which any division of a county 
is connected, as it is possible to keep note of; and, therefore, in 
sympathising with Sir Robert Peel and the Speaker in their 
very natural wish to have the division of Warwickshire in 
which Tamworth is situated, called the Tamworth division of 
Warwickshire, instead of the Coleshill division —Tamworth 
recalling the great Sir Robert Peel, who sat for Tamworth after 
his rejection by the University of Oxford, and Coleshill recalling 
no great name,—the Government were no doubt right. The 
name of Tamworth was, therefore, reinstated in the electoral 
roll-call by 143 votes against 17. 


Sir John Lubbock, in opening the Shrewsbury Free Library 
last week, delivered a lecture on the effects of education, in 
which he attributed,—no doubt rightly,—the singularly marked 
decrease noticeable of late years in the crimes of the young, to 
the influence of education, and ventured to anticipate that the 
great readers of the future would be not the lawyers and doctors, 
but the labourers and mechanics. That anticipation, how- 
ever, he grounded on the theory that what tires the body leaves 
the mind fresh and in need of exertion, and that what tires the 
mind leaves the body fresh and in need of exertion. We have 





our doubts on that question. At least we are quite sure that a 
good deal of hard mental work has much the same effect as 
hard exercise, and does not leave the body fresh or in need of 
exertion. And we greatly doubt whether a hard-worked body 
will leave the brain fresh for serious work. Perhaps Sir John 
Lubbock himself is the best example of a mind hard-worked in 
one department, remaining quite fresh for other departments of 
labour. Not only does he attend to his ants, look after his 
bank, represent a University in the House of Commons, plead 
on all oceasions for the representation of minorities, lecture on 
leaves and insects, and open public libraries, but he is a great 
reader as well, gathering-up all the newer threads of botanical 
and entomological science, and never losing an opportunity of 
recording an excellent joke. He finished his Shrewsbury lecture 
with a very good one, which had the additional merit of serving 
as an apology for not prolonging his remarks. “I always re- 
member,” he said, “the story of a traveller in New Zealand, 
who, revisiting a native village after some months’ absence, and 
missing a well-meaning but rather long-winded Maori, inquired 
after him, and received the mournful reply,—‘ Ab, he gave us 
so much good advice, that we had to put him to death merci- 
fully.’” What a warning for the Social Science Association, 
which, if it should ever establish a Maori branch, will hardly 
even get the benefit of the qualifying adverb. 


A notice that Mr. G. W. E. Russell, M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Local Government Board—who has taken a very 
active part in the inquiry into the dwellings of the poor—had 
proposed to give a breakfast to some of the unemployed in East 
London, excited deep misgivings in the suspicious nature of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who on Thursday put a highly hypothetical 
question to the Attorney-General to this effect,—W hether, if the 
candidate for Fulham (the constituency for which Mr. Russell 
is to stand) gave a breakfast to the poor of St. George’s-in-the- 
East, and the candidate for St. George’s-in-the-East gave a 
breakfast to the poor of Fulham, such reciprocity of action 
would not be an obvious evasion of the Corrupt Practices Act ? 
Sir Henry James very wisely replied that when the circum- 
stances suggested had occurred, he would give his best attention 
to the question, and answer it. But is it necessary to allow 
questions of this absurdly hypothetical character? Mr. Russell’s 
benevolent desire to give a comfortable meal to the unemployed 
is perfectly consistent with that severe purity of electoral 
principle with which he is credited by his friends. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill has suspiciousness enough in him to suggest as 
many such questions as it would take up all the time of Ministers 
every evening to reply to. 


The North-American Review for March, 1885, in a defence of 
vivisection, based chiefly on what the writer is pleased to call 
moral grounds, cites a passage from a French Professor's 
recent address in the Paris School of Medicine, which 
the author of the article (Professor Noah Davis) is not 
able to adopt. ‘The passage is very instructive as to 
the natural affinities of the school which goes furthest 
in the advocacy of vivisection; and we should like the 
English apologists for the practice to consider it carefully :-- 
“ The true ground of our vindication is that if once we permit 
moralists and clerics to dictate limitations to science, we yield 
our fortress into their hands. By-and-by, when the rest of the 
world has risen to the intellectual level of France, and true 
views of the nature of existence are held by the bulk of man- 
kind, now under clerical direction, the present crude and vulgar 
notions regarding morality, religion, divine providence, deity, 
the soul, and so forth, will be swept entirely away, and the 
dicta of science will remain the sole guide for sane and educated 
men. We ought, therefore, to repel most jealously and ener- 
getically all attempts to interfere with the absolute right of 
science to pursue her own ends in her own way, uninterrupted 
by churchmen and moral philosophers, forasmuch as these 
represent the old and dying world, and we, the men of science, 
represent the new.’ We wonder under which class of views 
the world would be most likely to die out,—the religious and 
moral views, which have hitherto kept down not only crime but 
selfishness, and kept society from corruption; or the dogmas of 
modern physiological science, “the sole guide for sane and 
educated men,” to which piety seems a sort of imbecility, and 
supernatural restraints are empty superstitions, 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 964 to 963. 
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OF THE DAY. 


———— ee 


THE SITUATION. 


E see no reason to believe that the situation is seriously 
changed. The “feeling” of London for the past 
three days has undoubtedly been that war has become less 
probable; but “feeling” in London is based on official 
whispers, telegrams in the newspapers, and reports which are 
deeply tainted with the stock-jobbing spirit. Financial 
“* syndicates ” of importance, though at first pleased with the 
prospect of a great new creation of securities, which would 
mean heavy profits for them, have been frightened by the 
general fall in Stocks, by the danger of a “crash ” not only 
in Berlin, but in Paris, and by the possibility of an English 
evacuation of Egypt,—the mere suspicion of which sent 
the Domain Loan down 10, and must have cost one 
small group several hundred thousand pounds. There 
is, consequently, great eagerness to spread good news, 
and all the journals influenced by financiers play the same 
tune, with an effect which is momentarily exhilarating. 
The man who reads half a dozen letters from half a dozen 
capitals, all dwelling on “ improvement,’ naturally thinks 
there is improvement, and forgets that all the “ opinions” may 
have practically the same source. An undated despatch is even 
said to have been shown in Vienna, in which the Czar orders 
his Ambassador to assure Lord Granville that a war between 
Russia and England would be “deplorable,” and hopes for a 
“ prompt and easy ” settlement. The paper which published 
these gracious words even declared that the Russian Ambassador 
had forwarded an equally gracious reply from Lord Granville ; 
but as Lord E. Fitzmaurice on Thursday evening denied that 
any such despatch had been received from Russia, this part of 
the story at least must be a pure invention. The despatch 
may be coming, but it cannot have been answered. At all 
events, even if the Czar has recorded on paper so obvious 
a truism, the great facts of the situation remain un- 
changed, or are only altered slightly for the worse. The 
British Government is making every preparation for actual 
war at full speed. The Indian Government has ex- 
pressed through Lord Dufferin, who has been resolutely 
reticent hitherto, its conviction that the attack on Penjdeh 
was “unprovoked.” The Russian Government, besides order- 
ing its Mediterranean squadron to the Baltic, to place it out of 
harm’s way under the guns of Cronstadt, is pouring troops 
into the Caucasus and the northern shores of the Caspian, in 
order that the army of the Caucasus may be relieved if need- 
ful for action in Transcaspia. General Komaroff is sending 
home accounts of the recent engagement on the Khuskh, in 
which he acknowledges that he drove the Afghans to 
take refuge in Herat, and that he has organised a pro- 
visional Government in Penjdeh; and finally, Mr. Gladstone, 
on Thursday, stated distinctly that the current story of a 
transaction founded on a cession or sale of Penjdeh was 
without authority, and had not been discussed between Lord 
Granville and M. de Staal, the Russian Ambassador, who, no 
doubt, as agent for M. de Giers, is working for peace. Nothing 
in Mr. Gladstone’s remarks suggested a certainty of peace, and 
nothing in his attitude raises the impression that he will at 
last recede. Everything waits, as everything waited last week, 
for a despatch from Sir Peter Lumsden, describing in more 
detail the events upon the Khuskh, and for an answer from 
Russia explicitly agreeing to a delimitation of the frontier in 
the way to which she previously stood pledged. 

We see no reason whatever for expecting that Sir P. 
Lumsden will modify in any way the view which he obviously 
took at first, that the attack on the Afghans was an act of 
aggression. He is a man of judgment, not a Jingo, and 
entirely incapable of deceiving his own Government. The 
Afghans had no motive for bringing-on a contest, and the 
story of their incitement by English officers is nonsensical ; 
for, not to mention that English officers on a peaceful 
mission do not play such tricks, they must have known, 
and clearly did know—else why Captain Yate’s mission 
to General Komaroff—that the Russian force, if it ad- 
vanced, could not be successfully resisted. The whole 
tone of General Komaroff’s despatches is that of a man 
who thought the Afghans needed “ a lesson,” and gave it, with- 
out caring whether England was included in the lesson or not, 
and is heartily proud of its effectiveness. He even intimates 
that he could advance further if need were, but sees as yet no 
“necessity,” So far as the “regrettable incident” is con- 
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cerned, there has been no explanation or apology, but 

denial that either is weet and Sir Peter Piccard ‘ae 
will probably only make bad worse, by showing that—ag the 
Standard’s correspondent in his camp clearly believed an entire 
month ago—an opportunity for collision was deliberately sought. 
If there is to be peace, it must come from another quarter. 
that is, from a decision by the group of men who guide the 
Czar that they have made a mistake, and had better accept 
any bridge that may be offered them,—a kind of structure 
which diplomatists know well how to build. It is just possible 
that the party of action in St. Petersburg was swelled by men 
who thought that Mr. Gladstone would never fight, and that 
England, after a fuss on paper, would accept any terms; 
and that, on finding their error, these men may so far agree 
with M. de Giers as to advise their master to postpone 
the struggle. So supported, the Czar may regain his free 
hand, and by the issue of orders understood to be per- 
emptory, may either extort submission from his great 
agents in Asia, or compel them to run the serious risk 
of a rush on Herat,—which, if successful, would force war ; but 
if unsuccessful, would cost them their positions in the service, 
No Government likes to appear to desert successful officers, 
and the Russian Government owes much of its territory to its 
habitual refusal to do it. We say this is possible, but we see 
nothing in the intelligence from any quarter which shows that 
it has occurred. On the contrary, the order to the Russian Fleet 
in the Mediterranean cannot have been given behind the Czar’s 
back ; and as Alexander III. knows perfectly well that the 
British Government seeks no war, he must, when he gave the 
order, have been aware that he might be unable to grant the 
reparations necessary to secure peace. Events in St. Peters- 
burg may have removed that impression ; but they are not 
visible to outside observers. 


It will be observed that we do not, like some of our con- 
temporaries, accuse the Russian Government of habitual and 
deliberate bad faith. Its statesmen are probably no worse than 
half the diplomatists of the Continent, who are all, from 
Prince Bismarck downward, possessed with the notion that 
guile is upon occasion an allowable weapon. They regard 
the making of feints as part of statecraft, just as it is 
part of strategy, and have no more scruple about gain- 
ing time by assurances than about preparing an ambuscade. 
But we do think, as we have all along maintained, that the 
Foreign Office of St. Petersburg has not the full control over 
the acts of Russian Agents which is enjoyed by other Foreign 
Offices. The Foreign Minister may give assurances in the 
most perfect faith ; but he does not appoint and cannot remove 
either the Governor-Generals or the Commanders-in-Chief, 
and if they act for themselves, the Czar, who alone 
can control all alike, may for personal, or dynastic, or 
even political reasons, feel compelled to side with them 
rather than his Foreign Minister, who, again, when this 
has occurred, makes the best of it. He may resign, and, 
according to Western ideas, he should resign; but that 
is not the way of despotic Courts, where resignation is regarded 
as implying an impertinent censure on the Sovereign. If M. 
de Giers meant resigning, he would not resign, but fall sick. 
The result of this complex position is a difficulty in dealing 
with the Russian Court almost as great as if it were treacherous, 
more especially when, as in the present instance, two parties, 
who may be broadly described as the statesmen and the soldiers, 
are pulling different ways. Which will win in the end we do 
not know, but war or peace depends on that internal 
struggle, and not on any self-generated decision of the Czar. 
To ourselves, as yet, those who believe the peace-party to have 
won, seem dangerously sanguine. In our time it has only won 
once, and although it is true that the Russian pcople are not 
excited as they would be if the Afghans were Turks, or if the 
struggle aroused the pride of creed, we must not forget that 
war with England is in Russia believed to be war with limited 
liability. England cannot conquer Russia, and can never be 
in a position in which a few concessions would not induce her 
to make peace. The Russian war-party, therefore, though not 
aided by the people, has little to fear from the resistance of 
their opinion. It is the Army only, and the statesmen, that 
the Czar has to consult or to convince. 


THE DANGER OF PERSIA. 


HERE is a point in this struggle with Russia to which 
the English people have as yet given little or no atten- 
tion, and that is that the war may take an unexpected turn. 
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That the Russians wish for Herat we believe, for Herat, from 
the strategist’s point of view, is the key of Central Asia, and 
strategists govern the policy of St. Petersburg ; but we find it 
difficult to believe that they wish for Afghanistan. What is 
that Asiatic Switzerland to them ? Wholly apart from the 
dangers arising from a struggle with England, and the con- 
sequent hopefulness imparted to every enemy of Russia, the 
conquest of Afghanistan would involve another war of the 
Caucasus,—a long, wasteful, and dreary effort, which Russia 
is little fitted to sustain. The Afghans fight well, as General 
Roberts has reason to know; they would be contending for 
independence, and they are adepts in the “ insurrections ” 
which so baffle and weary an occupying force. Supported 
with English money and weapons, with the whole popu- 
lation united, and with the Suleiman open for the re- 
treat of their leaders, they would fight on for years, 
and when conquered—as, of course, if abandoned they 
must be conquered—where would be Russia’s gain? She 
would not really be nearer India, for, as we have repeatedly 
pointed out, we could, if driven back on the Suleiman, make 
that huge wall impregnable ; and could, moreover, come to 
terms with the Punjabees, by accepting military service in lieu 
of taxation, which would give us an absolutely faithful Native 
Army, drawn from twenty millions of brave people. Intrigue 
in India would not matter much, if from the Bolan to Delhi 
every native could be as implicitly trusted as an Englishman, 
and the Sikhs formed a standing guard against hostile entrance 
to the plains. The conquerors do not need recruits, even if 
Afghans would suit them as soldiers; and no conceivable 
method of taxation could make the country pay for its neces- 
sary garrison. Russia may want war with England just now, 
but her permanent want is taxable territory, provinces which 
would relieve her territory of its Asiatic burden ; and it is 
difficult to us to believe that if she fights at all, she will long 
resist a magnificent opportunity of getting them. Suppose, 
after clutching Herat, and while bearing a long English siege 
there, the Russian chiefs, turning aside from the stony hills 
and plains of Afghanistan, direct their whole unemployed 
strength on Persia—that is, invade at once from Armenia, 
from the Khanates, from the Attrek, and across the Caspian 
Sea—what human power could prevent their conquering 
Persia as a whole, and either seating a dynasty of their own at 
Teheran, or a Russian Viceroy? Europe, England excepted, 
has little interest in Persia. There is no force in Persia 
itself which could resist a real invasion—an invasion, 
we mean, with General Gourko at its head, and 100,000 
Russians, with breech-loaders, behind him—for a month. 
The effective Persian Army—the army, we mean, that 
could face Europeans in the open with a chance of success— 
does not exceed 15,000 men, and the remainder have proved 
incompetent even to defeat Sepoys, and, though brave men with 
great intelligence, are scarcely soldiers at all. The popula- 
tion has been reduced by misgovernment, famine, and other 
causes, below 5,000,000, scattered over 500,000 square miles ; 
and the only organisation is a certain habit of obedience to 
the Royal House, which monopolises all first-class posts. The 
people are regarded as heretics by all other Mussulman races ; 
they are permanently hated by Turks and Arabs: and the 
Court has, except in London, no ally. A less formidable Power 
could hardly be conceived as guardian of so great a prize. 
For just think what the prize, if it were obtainable, would be 
to Russia! Persia is as large as France, Italy, and Spain, 
with a soil for the most part fertile, in some provinces 
as fine as that of Italy, in others needing nothing but 
colonists, a little irrigation, and a law making the tenure 
dependent on the planting of timber-trees, Everything 
will grow in Persia, from wheat to pine-apples ; and it 
is regarded throughout Asia as Italy is regarded in Europe, 
as the fairest of lands. Its provinces would be far more 
attractive to the Russian cultivators, who are now slowly 
swarming Southwards out of the sterile Governments of the 
North, than the already-occupied plains of the South, and the 
means of communication across the Caspian might be made 
endless. The overspill of the Russian population, which always 
increases, could be directed into Persia with ease ; and in ten years 
she could absorb three millions of Russian and German agricul- 
turists, who, in such a soil and under such a sky, with Russia 
to feed and India to trade with, could not but be prosperous. 
Not only, moreover, would Russia acquire a “colony” as valuable 
to her as Australia to ourselves—a colony, moreover, with which 
her communication could never be cut—but she would hold a 
position most threatening to Turkey, whom she could then strike 
‘rom behind as well as in face; and she would at Mohammerah 





reach the open water,—a cardinal object of her policy. Every 
race presses forward to the “ sea,"—meaning by that word the 
sea which touches all countries; and the Slay is the only great 
and ambitious one which is still kept away from it, on the 
North by ice, on the South by the Dardanelles, and on the 
Kast by the awful distances of Asiatic Russia, which make the 
Northern Pacific practically inaccessible. This is the per- 
manent want which makes of Russia an aggressive Power. 
With a port on the Persian Gulf, her road would be open all 
the year round, to Asiatic waters at least, her Asiatic trade 
would have a *“ natural route,” and her fleet would have its 
influence in every Asiatic combination. Indeed, with a rail- 
way constructed across Persia, a distance of less than 800 
miles, much of the trade of Asia with Eastern Europe must 
pass through Russian territory ; and she would be in possession 
of an alternative route, which might in certain crises be 
invaluable. 

That Russian statesmen, if the war is localised in Asia, will 
look longingly towards Persia as an easy reward for their 
efforts we feel convinced, and the only doubt is whether 
Persia, if seriously attacked, will be defended by Great Britain. 
If it were, it would be solely with a view to our own interests. 
We are under no moral obligation to defend a Mussulman 
State in which misgovernment has reached such a point 
that the people are perishing of its effects. The moral claim 
to independence rests in a people, not a territory ; and we know 
of no claim the Persians possess, except a certain genius for 
literature, which should exempt them from the fate that has 
overtaken the infinitely more numerous peoples of India. A 
Russian Government would, in all provinces, be better than 
their own; and in the Eastern Province, would protect their 
people from the ravages of the Turcomans, who are too strong 
for all the efforts of the Kajar dynasty. We should fight for 
ourselves if we fought at all; and whether we should fight or 
not would, we suspect, be matter of high and envenomed debate. 
On the one hand, there is the fixed Anglo-Indian opinion that 
with the Russians in Persia India could not be safely held 
without a garrison of a hundred thousand men, and a powerful 
squadron permanently stationed in the Persian Gulf, the most 
distressing, though not the most deadly, climate in the world. 
That is, the military expenditure of India must be increased 
fifty per cent. This opinion, which had, we imagine, the 
sanction of Lord Palmerston, is also that of influential 
English observers, who maintain that such an approach towards 
India would create unbearable financial strain, and ultimately, 
by compelling heavier taxes, would make India discontented. 
That view would, moreover, be greatly strengthened for the 
present by the feeling that if Russia annexed Persia 
she would, whatever her treaty with England about 
Afghanistan, come out of the war a victor, or at least 
the possessor of all the solid advantages of a campaign. A 
Treaty which left the Debateable Zone to Abdurrahman, and 
Teheran to the Czar, would seem an ineptitude, and might be 
denounced by a majority of Englishmen as a virtual defeat. It 
would, too, in one sense be a virtual defeat, for within a few 
years both Cabul and Khelat would feel a new, steady, and 
most irksome pressure from the West, where a Russian Viceroy, 
merely to pacify the predatory tribes, would be constantly want- 
ing help from Afghanistan and Beloochistan. On the other hand, 
the seclusion of Russia would be broken by the possession of 
Persia; and in her seclusion consists much of her strength. 
We could get at her in the Persian Gulf, without the difficulty 
presented by the Dardanelles ; and not only would our Naval 
preponderance be formidable to her, as it is not now, but her 
trade would be liable to serious shocks, and her armies might 
be drawn at any moment to the Southernmost corner of her 
Empire. She would be more exposed to attack than she is at 
present: and if she moved either against Afghanistan or 
Turkey, would be liable to a blow from the rear it would take 
a third of her army to ward-off. Moreover, her new province 
would be so wealthy, that it would be in some sense a reason 
for peace, much of the Russian readiness for war being based 
upon irreducible poverty. We do not wish to decide, in a paper 
partly speculative—though our readers may three months 
hence turn back to it with attention—which line of thought 
will ultimately attract Englishmen, but they will do well to 
remember when they think of Russia that there is but one 
conquest which would relieve her Treasury; that the idea of 
this conquest has never been absent from her military bureaux ; 
and that European circumstances at this moment render this 
conquest more possible than it ever seemed before. She has 
on the theory to fight England anyhow; why not fight for 
something worth her having? 
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THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON AN AGE OF 
PROGRESS. 

NHE Quarterly Reviewer, who urges so eloquent a plea 
against the modern notion that steady change is a part 

of the fundamental principle of society, would have been able, 
perhaps, to take up a less vulnerable position if he had studied 
Mr. Bagehot’s brilliant essay on “ Physics and Politics ” before 
producing his evidence that long-established custom has had so 
very much more influence over nations than the desire for change, 
and, indeed, that a habit cf political change may be called an 
almost trivial exception in the history of the world. Mr. Bage- 
hot’s essay is founded on the very same great fact ; but he goes 
much deeper than the Quarterly Reviewer, and shows why it 
is that the sacredness of custom has stamped itself so im- 
perishably on the life of the human race. Without unalterable, 
or almost unalterable, customs, without customs which it is 
regarded almost as a violation of nature to break, there could 
never have been that welding of humam beings into communities 
moved by the same hopes and thrilled by the same fears, on 
which the co-operation of clansmen and tribesmen, and the 
different sections of the same nation, depend. “ Nation-making,” 
as Mr. Bageho! calls it, is virtually the reduction of a race 
under the same yoke of custom, the kneading of differing minds 
into the same uniform substance of emotion and creed, with- 
out which efficient co-operation amongst loose fragments of 
humanity would be impossible. Of course there is, as the 
Quarterly Reviewer says, a vast preponderance of the love of 
uniformity over the love of change in the history of every race 
—and especially so in the history of every dominant and 
masterful race—otherwise the race would not have been one fit 
to hold together either for purposes of common resistance or of 
common aggression. There must be a mass before there can be 
any large momentum in human action. And before there can 
be a mass, there must be a force of cohesion to keep the mass 
together. That force is the habit of reverence for common 
principles of action,—a common morality, and a great deal 
more than a common morality, for morality includes only 
the conscious conformity to law; and before you can get 
real unity of feeling amongst a people, you must have an 
immense instinctive love of the same modes of action and 
thought, a state of mind which makes the hearts of men 


_leap at the same conclusions before their thoughts have formed 


any common judgment. When the Quarterly Reviewer 
asks so pertinently,—“ What is the exact source of the revul- 
sion of feeling which is indubitably caused by a solecism in 
manners or speech, and of the harshness of the judgment formed 
upon it? why should the unusual employment of a fork 
or a finger-glass, or the mispronunciation of a vowel or 
an aspirate, have the effect of instantly quenching an appre- 
ciable amount of human sympathy?’—Mr. Bagehot would 
have replied that it is because only the races which 
have this contagious tendency to imitate each other’s ways, 
and to form their habits by the habits of those who have 
most distinguished themselves in leadership, have the strength 
requisite to keep rival races at bay, or to conquer them, if it 
comes to a fight. The conservatism of habit which takes its 
stamp from the leading minds of one generation, and moulds 
the generations of the future in conformity with that stamp, 
is an absolutely essential ingredient in that fusing of individual 
tastes and judgments in a common taste and judgment, without 
which men would not be co-operative creatures at all, but a 
loose heap of sand, 

We, therefore, not only concede, but cordially maintain, with 
the Quarter/y Reviewer, that conservatism of habit, con- 
servatism of custom, above all conservatism of feeling, is the 
binding force of all strong races; but then he, on his part, 
seems to concede that such conservatism may be overdone. Te 
quotes the example of the East, and especially of China, as 
illustrating the unfathomable depth of conservatism in the 
human heart ; but then he does not, we apprehend, wish the 
West to go back to school to the East, but the East to admit 
gradually the innovations of the West. He would not deny 
that China especially gives us an instance of what Mr. Bagehot 
calls an “ arrested civilisation,’ and of a civilisation arrested 
just because the force of cohesion was even too strong, and 
excluded too completely those possibilities of gradual improve- 
ment, those tendencies to change for the better, which other 
races of more moderate and prudent conservatism had cher- 
ished and had profited by. We may admit that the Quarterly 
Reviewer's diatribe against change /o7' the sake of change, as 
a sort of outrage on the very principle on which human 
society is consolidated, is perfectly justified ; and yet we may 





LT. 
contend that the comparatively modern habit of admitting 
cautiously and on the evidence of reason, change which is not 
change for the mere sake of change, but change for the sake 
of improvement, is not only justified by the comparatively short 
experience of it which modern politics have given us, but justi- 
fied in a conservative sense, justified as the only possible safety. 
valve for accumulated dissatisfactions with custom,—a safety- 
valve the opening of which will enable us to keep as much 
of the binding force of old custom as may be consistent with 
the new conditions of rapidly growing and mutually jostling 
populations, What the Quarterly Reviewer seems to overlook 
is the consideration that customs which sprang up in a compara- 
tively empty world, or at least in a world whose surplus popu- 
lations had ample outlet, either in war or mivrations of some 
other kind, cannot possibly hold good without serious changes 
in a world where these outlets are rapidly growing fewer and 
less adequate. The significance of the changes which haye 
made such great strides during the last century has arisen out 
of the need for the relative improvement of the condition of 
the masses of the people, an improvement which necessarily 
takes place at the expense of the privileges of caste and class, 
Aud undoubtedly these changes have in their essence been 
conservative in their operation—that is, have enabled us to 
keep a great deal more of the old habits and customs than we 
could possibly have kept, if the aristocratic privileges acquired 
in a very different and less crowded state of society had not 
been gradually pared away to meet the growing needs of the 
middle or working-classes. 

Of course, the Quarterly Reviewer’s rather oddly abstract 
dissertation is made to lead-up to the quaint conclusion that 
the country should be very jealous of any scheme to abolish 
or fundamentally alter the character of the House of Lords. 
His large premiss, that an age of change revolts the 
deepest instincts in man, and that it is likely to be almost as 
exceptional as it is novel, terminates in the curiously minute 
conclusion, ‘For God’s sake take care what you are about in 
meddling with so time-honoured an institution as the House 
of Lords.’ Well, on that we would say simply that if the 
House of Lords, as it is, seemed to us in the best sense a con- 
servative institution (¢.¢., conservative with a small “c,” as 
distinguished from Conservative with a “*C’’), we should be 
heartily favourable to the House of Lords even as it is, 
But it seems to us that the House of Lords as it is, is 
undoubtedly not conservative in the best sense, but one of 
those institutions which bring on us most seriously the danger 
of revolution. For this is the character of the House of Lords : 
it is an Assembly which is hostile in heart and soul to all those 
modifications of privilege which are most essential as what we 
have called safety-valves of the discontents sure to accumu- 
late among a rapidly-growing population subject to aristo- 
cratic traditions. Doubtless, the House of Lords yields re- 
luctantly to pressure. Butif we are to have popular rule at all, 
we want in a Second Assembly not one which yields reluctantly 
to popular pressure, but one which criticises popular measures 
mainly or solely from the popular point of view ; and rejects 
them, if it does reject them, on the ground of their being 
dangerous to the people at large, and not because they sweep 
away the privileges of a special class or caste. The main 
fault, as we consider it, in the (Quarterly Reviewer's point of 
view, is that he attaches far too much importance to the fact 
that the political changes of the last half-century, in England 
at least, have been ‘nnovations, and far too little to the fact 
that they have also been preservative additions, intended to save 
us—and which have actually saved us—from destructive ex- 
plosions which would otherwise have become inevitable. How 
was it possible to feed so rapidly-expanding a population as 
ours without Free-trade? How was it possible to keep so 
rapidly-expanding an artisan population as ours without a vast 
change in the attitude formerly assumed by masters towards 
men,—a change which has reflected itself in the labour laws 
of the present generation? How is it possible to deal with the 
new pressure of agricultural conditions without a very serious 
change in the Land Laws, a change which is intended by all 
who advocate it to tell solely in the direction of fostering the 
conservative feelings of the peasantry ? All these changes are, 
in our opinion, not described so truly when we call 
them innovations, as when we call them preservative addi- 
tions adapting the institutions of the present time as closely 
to the wants of a rapidly growing population of still more 
rapidly growing intelligence, as it is possible to adapt them 
without making sudden and needless inroads on those habits 
of thought and feeling which have formed what we call the 
national character, It seems to us that the great objection to 
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the House of Lords, as we now have it, is that its bias is 
anti-popular ; that it yields only tardily and with reluct- 
ance to popular demands; and that its reluctance is not 
grounded on fear lest the people 


should injure their | 


own prospects by what they do, but almost solely on | 


fear lest they should abate the power and influence of one 
exclusive class. Such an institution seems to us a stimulus to 
change, not a check uponchange. The Quarterly Reviewer says 


that what is wanted from an Upper House is ‘ the security of | 
its concurrence, after full examination of the measure con- | 


curred in.” But that is just what we never get. It is idle to 
say that the House of Lords has concurred in any of the 


greater measures of the last sixteen years, It has yielded reluct- | 


antly to them, and often denounced them after they were 
passed, but has not concurred in them. What we really want, 
if we are to have a Second Assembly at all, is one that would 
concur in all safe popular measures, and that would criticise 
those which it did not concur in, from a genuinely popular 
point of view. The Quarterly Reviewer seems to regard a 
goad to popular indignation as a security for popular 
moderation. 


THE STABLE FORCES IN IRELAND. 


OYALTY to the Queen in Ireland is not, of course, neces- 
sarily loyalty to the English connection. If the modern 
theory of the Home-rulers that their old Parliament was, in its 
later years, a true Parliament is sound—we confess it appears 
to us an extraordinary bit of make-believe—the Qucen’s title 
there is just as good as her title here, and this from the Irish 
point of view. She is the heiress of monarchs recognised by 
a free and sovereign Parliament sitting in Dublin. Moreover, 
many of the older and more sensible Separatists look forward 
to a relation between the countries resembling that which exists 
between Norway and Sweden, and see no reason why secession 
should involve either Republicanism or the choice of a new 
dynasty. Such men, even if they hate England, can have no 
detestation for the Earl of Dublin, heir apparent of the Irish 
throne. We may, however, we think, fairly assume that those 
classes which received the Prince of Wales with cordiality are 
at least as much contented as an English party out of power, 
—are disinclined, that is, to violent revolution, are desirous that 
law should reign, and are permanently fearful lest great change 
should usher-in a period of anarchy. If that is true, and 
few will deny that it is a moderate theory, the visit of the 
Prince of Wales will do at least this good,—it will remind 
not only Englishmen, but Irishmen, that the party of order in 
Ireland is still very numerous and powerful. We are all too 
apt to assume that it is substantially extinct, the popalar 
imagination being, in fact, so impressed by noise that we 
habitually call the violent third of the Irish representation 
“the Irish Members.” Terrorism is checked for a moment by 
the Irish pleasure at a Royal visit; and we are all enabled to 
see that great classes are, as might have been expected, on the 
side, in the main, of existing institutions. Ireland is not a 
separate planet, and everywhere else a large portion of the 
community is sure to be at heart more or less conservative, 
in the broader sense of the word. In Ireland it is admitted 
that the descendants of English and Scotch who have 
taken-up their quarters there are, as a body, anti-re- 
volutionary ; and there must be many more like them. 
Differences of religion, however acute, do not  influ- 
ence men in politics as they did; and it is difficult to 
imagine a middle-class of any kind sincerely anxious for an 
Insurrection, open or veiled. They may be sincerely patriotic, 
and desire a certain separateness and visible illustration for 
their country even with ardour; but material interests weigh 
with them, and material interests tell heavily on the other 
side. All holders of Irish securities would, in the event of 
violent or sudden separation, be, as far as those securities are 
concerned, comparatively paupers ; yet so great is commercial 
confidence, that shares in the Bank of Ireland are held like 
shares in the Bank of England. The Irish have not had quite 
the luck of the Scotch, for whom, owing to specialties of 
national character, the Union “ terminated at once the in- 
dependence and the poverty of Scotland ;” but still, there is a 
middle-class rapidly increasing, and with much more money 
than it is supposed to have, and it does not want a general 
overturn. Many may hope much from a national Administra- 
tion, and some heartily believe in the possibility of its making 
the country richer by great material works, like the improve- 
ment of the Shannon ; but the majority must dread disorder, the 
loss of perfect Free-trade with England, and the great revenue 
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Ireland derives from the positions held by Irishmen abroad. 
That one can dislike a country, yet serve her faithfully, is, 
happily, true; but that dislike can hardly, in a servant of the 
State, go so far as a wish for a violent disruption. It is not 
easy to conceive that men who are prosperous in any part of 
the Empire, either as officials, as soldiers, or as merchants, 
because of an imputed Englishry, can want to become 
foreigners all in a moment, and as the result of a volcanic 
upheaval. Then there are three and a half millions of 
Catholics in Ireland; and, curiously separate as Irish Catholicism 
has always been, partly from the oppression it has suffered, and 
partly from the method of recruiting its priesthood, there must 
remain a certain mass of Catholic feeling of the true Romish 
type, the type which distrusts revolution and looks askance at 
secrecy, and asks, often it is true in a whisper, whether 
any aspiration, however good or noble in itself, can excuse a 
direct breach of the moral law, or even a direct resistance to 
the laws of the land? We are not saying this mass is large. 
A creed is often powerless against a tendency; and unless all 
travellers alike lie, Spanish-Americans are convinced Catholics, 
but are given, nevertheless, in an exceptional degree, at once 
to revolution and to violence. Still some Catiolic feeling 
must remain, binding men strongly to order, and to an aver- 
sion from a kind of Republicanism which in Ireland, as in 
France and in Spanish-America, is not shown by experience to 
be favourable to the Church. Then, even in Ireland, there 
must be sections of working-men who are, like their 
body nearly everywhere, unable to believe in great changes, 
disposed to seek only immediate advantage, and, like 
the labourers who on Wednesday followed Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, quite willing to cheer the representative of that 
which exists. At heart they acquiesce, it may be from 
ignorance, but they acquiesce. We are wholly indisposed by 
nature and experience to believe much in the kind of effusion 
produced by any attractive spectacle, or to doubt that a 
reception may look grand, though the true population hold 
sullenly aloof; but we think the balance of evidence shows 
that the people in Ireland who are not utter Revolutionaries, 
who are not carried by incurable bitterness of feeling beyond 
the possibility of an acquiescence in established order with a 
hope of legislative improvement, are nearer half than a third 
of the total population. 

At all events, they are numerous enough to deepen our 
fear that in Ireland either separation or Home-rule in the 
completer sense might be the signal for anarchy: that is, for 
a civil war, which would be at once a war of Provinces, a war 
of erceds, and a war of classes, the latter diffusing the two 
former, as it were, through every village of the kingdom. The 
division of opinion is known to be radical; and if we allow 
for the strength which appertains to the higher classes merely 
from their wealth—all soldiers of fortune and mercenaries 
would be on the unpopular side—the disproportion of .force 
is clearly not sufficient to produce an enforced, however 
reluctant, peace. A revived conviction of this fact will, we 
are certain, deepen the English aversion to any idea of Home- 
rule; and will, we have some faint hope, increase the efforts, 
both in Ireland and England, to educate the body of the people 
in wiser political ideas. After all, supposing the more reasonable 
Parnellites correct in their affirmation that “ the Irish masses ” 
are incurably hostile to the present réyime,even if modified in 
detail to suit their ideas, can anything be more extraordinary 
than that in a country to which its inhabitants of all classes 
are devoted, the “ directing classes,” Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant, mercantile as well as land-owning, professional as well 
as trading, should have so utterly lost their leadership that 
their opinion upon a vital question should have no weight ¢ 
Can such a situation be natural ; and how have the ordinary laws 
of political gravitation been suspended? Thata privileged class 
should be hated is, among races of a certain temper and under 
untoward circumstances, natural enough. A foreign class, placed 
at the top, is disliked in perhaps a third of the countries in the 
world, the most marked case being Bohemia, where a struggle, in 
some respects singularly like the struggle in Ireland, is always 
going on. But that a community identical in language, laws, 
and civilisation should be divided horizontally, so that men of 
all creeds and descent should be found on either side of a 
well-marked line—and recollect the Irish leader of the masses 
is certainly Protestant, and probably strongly anti-* Catholic ’ 
in the religious sense of the word—is, to say the least,a most 
unusual phenomenon. There must have been some great 
failure on the part of the upper-class in Ireland itself, and we 
ean see clearly one failure on the part of Englishmen. 
We cannot understand merely as historians the failure 
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of the friends of England in Ireland to produce a 
Parnell of their own opinions, just as the Magyars, who are 
immersed among Slavs, as Englishmen among Irishmen, pro- 
duced a Deak. We are driven to the conclusion that, since 
the idea of conquest ended, there has been a want of courage 
to perform the educating task, as well as an unreasonable 
want of hope. As for the English here, we are ashamed of 
them. They do literally nothing to persuade the people of 
the sister-island of the accuracy of their own views. It is 
years since English statesmen have spoken in South Ireland, 
as they speak habitually in England and Scotland, as pleasant 
visitors tender of local feelings, yet with a political message 
to deliver. Yet, why should an orator be received worse 
than a Prince; or when did we learn that the best 
reason for an argumentative speech was that the audience 
was already on the speaker's side? The Channel has 
arrested wise political effort as well as political sympathy. If 
Ireland had touched England, visits, not only from Royalty, 
but from statesmen, orators, and demagogues, must have 
been perpetual; and why do we allow the sea to be such 
a barrier? It has not been one when there was anything to 
be got. It is useless ever to calculate from Irish promises to 
Irish results, for there is a perversity in the destiny of the 
Island which bafiles the shrewdest Englishmen; but the 
Prince’s reception revives in us a hope previously growing faint, 
that Englishmen and Irishmen may yet understand each other, 
and a conviction, also growing faint, that effort to ensure the 
understanding may yield more than patient but unhope- 
ful resignation. There is a passiveness in the English mind 
about Ireland, an unexpressed resolution to see if Chat Moss 
will fill itself, which, as it is never the natural condition of that 
mind, we regard with a certain alarm. Nothing would re- 
arouse us like a conviction that, when all was said, one Irish- 
man in two was open alike to argument and to compromise. 
THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON THE MARRIAGE LAW. 
WwW? agree with the Bishop of Oxford, in his letter to 
yesterday’s Times, that the real test of consistency 
in relation to the demand for the repeal of the iaw against 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, is the willingness to 
legalise all marriages of affinity, and that is precisely what we 
should be prepared to do, though, of course, only on the ground 
that we are not justified in forbidding by law many marriages 
which even grossly revolt the finer moral tastes and sentiments. 
To forbid a marriage which, in our opinion, is neither contrary 
to divine law nor to any substantial principle of human expedi- 
ency, isa very grave step to take. Amongst the poorer classes, 
whose life is much more completely determined by the pressure 
of family necessities than it is among the relatively rich, the 
forbidding of such marriages frequently leads to very grave 
sin, and therefore we would never impose a legal impediment 
on the celebration of any marriage which is only opposed 
to the finer moral taste and discrimination, and not to any 
simple principle, human or divine. It has always seemed 
to us that the moral repulsion,—which we share,—against 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, is precisely of the 
same kind which we should feel against marriage with a 
deceased wife’s or deceased husband’s most intimate friend, 
to which, of course, there is no legal impediment at all. The 
ground cf the repulsion is this,—that there is a real unnatural- 
ness in the transformation of any intimate feeling into a feel- 
ing of a very different and quite inconsistent type. For our 
own parts, we should say that if a man and his wife had adopted 
a daughter in her infancy, and had brought her up to woman- 
hood, the man’s marriage with that adopted daughter, after 
the death of his wife, would be in every way as revolting to 
the most intimate feelings of a strong natural character as his 
marriage with areal step-daughter. Both marriages would, to a 
fine moral taste, be utterly revolting ; but no country would think 
of forbidding the former by law, and we'do not see any sound 
reason for forbidding the latter by law. To those in whom 
the transformation of feeling is possible, such a marriage 
would, we suppose, be no sin. To those in whom it would 
not be possible, there would be no danger of it. There ought 
to be substantial danger to the interests of the State in any 
marriage which the law interferes to forbid. It is just the 
same in relation to marriage with a very intimate friend's 
widow. To aman who had been long accustomed to think of 
a woman as his dearest friend’s wife, and only as his dearest 
friend’s wife, there would be something unutterably repulsive 
in taking-up a part which he would feel entirely incon- 





sistent with the feelings which he had so long cherished 
previously for his friend, and through his friend, for that 
friend’s wife. But, of course, no State could afford to make 
so intangible a matter as a former intimate friendship for 
a man, a bar to marriage with his widow. We only put the 
case to show that the very revolt of feeling which is so deep 
and natural in healthy minds against many of the marriages 
forbidden by our present marriage-law, is quite as strong 
against many other marriages which no State in its senses 
would orcould forbid. The reasons for forbidding marriages 
of consanguinity, when they are too close, are plain, practical, 
and founded on the most substantial grounds. There are, so 
far as we know, no reasons for forbidding marriages of affinity 
on any grounds except those of feeling; and though these are 
often very strong, and seem to us founded in the finest part of 
man, yet they are not founded on any consideration which 
does not equally apply to very many marriages which no State 
could afford or would even wish to forbid. 


This is our reply to the Bishop of Oxford’s challenge. Ag 
to Bishop Barry’s course in adyising his clergy not to admit to 
Communion any man or woman who has contracted a marriage 
forbidden by the present law of the Church, but not forbidden 
by the law of New South Wales, we can only say that he 
seems to us to have taken a very serious step. We do not 
say that Churchmen owe no deference to the canonical law 
of their Church, while it exists. We should think that 
a good Churchman would take some pains to understand 
the grounds on which such marriages have been so long con- 
demned by the Church,—though we believe that dispensations 
permitting such marriages have been common in the other 
Episcopal Churches of Europe. Our own, of course, has no 
power to dispense. But it is one thing to say that Churchmen 
should pay some deference to the law of their Church, and 
quite another to say that if they violate it, Communion should 
be refused to them. Can Communion be properly refused to 
any one who is not believed to be living in conscious 
sin? And is it possible to assume this of every Church- 
man who on this very bitterly-debated question accepts 
the law of the State in which he lives rather than 
the law of the Church to which he belongs? It seems to 
us a very grave responsibility to refuse the privilege of a 
Christian sacrament to a man who, though he may be violating 
a canonical law on which opinion: is very strongly divided, is 
certainly not violating the law of the land in which he lives, 
and who, so far as the Clergy can judge, may be acting in the 
strictest conformity with his own conscience. Little as we 
admire most of these marriages of affinity, we think Bishop 
Barry’s step in refusing Communion to all who had contracted 
one in accordance with the law of the State in which they 
lived, a very dangerous one, and one likely to be mainly 
injurious to the moral life of the community under his care, 


THE LAST ATTACK ON THE NEW CODE. 
N R. TALBOT did not make the best of his case on 


Monday. He had his choice of two arguments on 
which to rest it, and he laid most stress on the weaker one. 
He proposed that a larger slice of the Education Grant should 
be earned by average attendance, and a smaller slice by in- 
dividual examination; and his main reason for making this 
suggestion was that it would act as a check upon over-pressure. 
No doubt it would. In proportion as you take away the induce- 
ment to teach a child anything, you lessen the danger of 
teaching him too much. But what a censure upon school- 
managers is implied in such a recommendation. The Educa- 
tion Department have a large annual grant to distribute, and 
the object of distributing it is to insure the general attainment 
of a certain modest level of elementary education. The obvious 
way of insuring this, is to ascertain that each child for whom 
the grant is paid comes up to a prescribed standard. If he does 
not come up to it, the end for which the money is voted 
has not been answered, and there is no longer any reason for 
paying it. What the State cares about is not that the child 
shall have attended school for so many years or months, but 
that he shall have brought away from school and have taken 
out into the world a minimum of rudimentary knowledge. If 
it is not worth while to make sure of this, it is not worth 
while to vote public money to Elementary Schools. But it is 
assumed, in voting it, that school-managers will not allow 
their eagerness to earn the grant to overpower either their 
humanity or their common-sense. If a young man reaks- 
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down while reading for a scholarship, we do not blame the 
College for making the examination too difficult. We blame 





comply with the demands of the Education Department. It 
may be asked why we should distress ourselves about their 


the schoolmaster or the parent who encouraged or allowed | extinction when all that is involved in it will be the estab- 


him to enter for a prize which he had not the physical strength 
to win. Why is a totally different rule to be applied in the 
case of children trying to pass in the three “ R’s?” The 
Education Department determines the smallest amount of 
elementary knowledge which it thinks worth paying for, and 
it promises to give so much to the Managers of Elementary 
Schools for every child to whom they have been able to im- 
part this measure of knowledge. It is the duty of the 
Managers, as in the case of a scholarship it is the duty of the 
parents or of the schoolmaster, not to present a child for 
examination whose health is not good enough to allow him to 
stand the strain of preparation. What the Managers, or Mr. 
Talbot speaking on their behalf, say is in effect that they 
cannot trust themselves to resist the temptation to present a 
child, whether his health is likely to suffer or not. They can 
keep back children who are not likely to pass ;_but to keep back 
a child who can pass, because to present him would do him 
harm, is to ask more of them than they are able to give. We 
do not think that it is at all too much to ask of them. The 
Managers who seek to be thus protected against them- 
selves are ordinarily the Managers of Voluntary Schools. 
Managers of Board Schools have not the same induce- 
ment to earn the full Parliamentary grant, since any deficit 
in the school balance-sheet arising from the withholding of 
the grant will be made good out of the rates. But in Volun- 
tary Schools this deficit has to be made good by the subscribers, 
which, in most cases, means by the Managers themselves. But 
what is the motive which leads men to keep up Voluntary 
Schools, now that the children are equally taught whether 
there are Voluntary Schools or not? Plainly, the good of the 
children who attend them. The subscribers think that the 
education the children will get ina Voluntary School is better, 
more profitable to them in a large sense, than the education 
they will get in a Board School. But no one can suppose that 
an education under which a child breaks-down from over- 
pressure is good for him; and thus to present a child whose 
health will not allow him to work-up for the examination, is 
to go against the end for which Voluntary Schools exist. The 
temptation to do this is not more than a school-manager may 
be fairly expected to overcome. Money earned by presenting 
a clever but sickly child for examination is but ill-gotten gain ; 
and, as such, school-managers, like other people, must learn to 
reject it. 

We do not deny that there are schools, or, it may be, whole 
districts, to which what has just been said has to be applied 
with some qualification. Children whose parents have never 
been at school, who themselves have come to school at a later 
age than is customary, and who, as regards physical conditions, 
are distinctly below the average level of the decent poor, may 
require something more than individual exemptions, Canon 
Daniel, as quoted by Mr. Talbot, while he does not “at all 
believe that the requirements of the Code are excessive for 
the large majority of children,” and would be “extremely 
sorry to see the general standard of elementary education 
lowered,” is still of opinion that “the Code demands and 
teachers teach a great deal more than certain classes of 
children can safely learn.” This is so probable a conclusion in 
the nature of things, that we should be willing to accept it 
on authority less good than Canon Daniel’s. What the decently 
brought-up child of decent parents may fairly be expected to 
do, the gutter-child, the street-arab, the child who has never 
known a home, and to whom the ordinary restraints of 
civilisation are strange and irksome, may be quite unable to 
do. The measure of effort is not the same in the two cases. 
To produce identical results there must be largely varying 
amounts of labour. But what this points to is a relaxation of 
the standards, or rather, the substitution of a new series of 
standards in schools of a certain type, not a general measure 
applying to all schools, which is what Mr. Talbot asks for. 
What the Education Department wants to ensure is that 
school-managers and school-teachers shall do their best. But 
in different classes of schools this best may stand fowa different 
level of educational attainment; and if it should be found 
possible to embody that difference in the Code, some real hard- 
ship might be avoided. 


A more difficult part of the question is that relating to 
small schools in rural districts—schools which are really 
perhaps doing useful service, and could not easily be replaced, 
and which yet are in danger of extinction from inability, as 
regards a certain proportion of children attending them, to 








lishment of a School Board. The answer is that, in the 
districts in which these schools are chiefly found, School 
Boards might be very much less zealous in the cause of edu- 
cation than the Managers of Voluntary Schools. In the latter 
case, the school is probably in the hands of the parson of the 
parish ; in the former case, it would be in the hands of the 
farmers ; and farmers are not as a class very much disposed 
either to raise the rates or to keep children out of the labour 
market. No doubt the Education Department can force a 
School Board to do certain things. But the efficiency 
of teaching and the general well-being of the children 
depends on things which no body of men can be forced to 
do; and the warmest admirer of the Elementary Education 
Act will admit that a school under zealous Voluntary 
management is superior to a school under a School Board 
which despises education when it does not dislike it. Yet how 
are Voluntary Schools to be kept alive, if the money earned by 
the Managers is not enough to enable them to employ a com- 
petent teacher? That is a question which is not easily 
answered ; and yet, if no answer is forthcoming, we shall pro- 
bably see School Boards taking the place of Voluntary Schools 
in precisely the cases where the change is least to be desired. 
If Mr. Talbot and those who supported him on Monday had 
dealt with this aspect of the question, instead of confining 
themselves to the argument from overpressure, some means 
might have been suggested by which this difficulty may be 
met, without relaxing, as Mr. Talbot proposed to do, the appli- 
cation of the principle of payment by results to Elementary 
Schools generally. As it is, we can only deal with the con- 
troversy in the form in which he elected to present it; and so 
viewed, we cannot doubt that the House of Commons was 
quite right in rejecting it. 


THE WATER COMPANIES AND THEIR PROFITS. 


N the stoppage of all legislation which has been caused by 
the Franchise Act and the wars and rumours of wars 
which have occupied the arena during the last two years, there 
has been a lull in the warfare of London against the corpora- 
tions which devour it. The City Corporation will outlive the 
Parliament which has threatened its existence. The City 
Companies will be left in the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
gold and silver, and spices and choice wines, for at least 
another session. The Gas Companies will remain without 
competitors at least for a season. But, in view of the Return 
which has just been issued by the Local Government Board, 
there is just a lingering hope that something may yet be done 
in the matter of the Water Companies 
The return was moved for by Mr. Firth. It shows in the case 
of each of the London Water Companies for the twelve years, 
from 1872 to 1885 inclusive, the amount of profit they have 
enjoyed in the shape of dividends, the service rendered in 
return for the payment, and the amount and value of the capital 
employed in earning it. In effect, of course, these two last 
items are only another way of stating profits. The amounts 
are startling in every way. To begin with the service 
rendered, the number of houses supplied with water in 1872 
was a little under half a million. In eleven years this num- 


| ber had increased by nearly a third to 660,000 in round 


figures. The rate of increase in the growth of London 
which these figures reveal is quite appalling. If Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. were so horrified at the growth 
of the city that they vainly tried to cut it short at 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, what would they have said now, when 
this mighty polypus increases its girth and the length of its 
feelers by a third within one-ninth of a century? This 
mere growth must in itself, apart from any demerits or defects 
on the part of the existing Companies, give rise to a demand 
for a new source of supply. The period contemplated as im- 
possible by the ardour of Burns’s line, “ Till a’ the streams run 
dry, my dear,” is becoming an actual probability with this 
terrible growth of the town. It is no wonder, perhaps, that, 


| in view of this growth of the area of supply, the quantity of the 


supply has relatively diminished. The number of gallons a day 
supplied for domestic purposes to each house has undergone in 
every case but two a palpable diminution. To most people the 
average number of gallons will probably be in itself a surprise. 
It was in 1872 no less than 279 gallons a day to each house in 
the case of the Grand Junction, 252 in the case of Chelsea, 
which embraces Westminster and Belgravia, and 160 even in 
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East London. This supply has been diminished by the large 
number of 41 in the case of the Grand Junction, of 17 in the 
case of the West Middlesex, 12 in Lambeth, and 6 in Chelsea. 
On the other hand, presumably owing to the previous great 
deficiency, it has been increased by 45 gallons a day by the 
East London Company. The general average has been 
brought more nearly. together. But the net result is a 
falling-off in the quantity of the supply. Yet, at the 
same time, the rental payable to the Company, the water- 
rates, as they are called, have increased. This increase 
has not only been accompanied by a decrease in the 
supply to each house, but it has been out of all proportion 
to the increase in the number of houses. For while the houses 
have increased by not quite a third, the rentals have increased 
by 58°7 per cent., or by more than half. This has been due 
of course, not merely to an increase in value of new houses as 
compared with old, but to an increase in the rating, and 
therefore in the rental of the old houses, At every quin- 
quennial valuation, the value of house property in London is 
put up. On every increase of valuation, the Water Companies 
increase their rental. Tere is an unearned increment indeed, 
and one which surely could not have been contemplated or 
intended by Parliament when it made its bargain with the 
Companies; or if it was contemplated and intended, then 
the bargain was most unconscionable, and ought to be 
set aside. It is in this increment that the weak point 
of the Torrens Bill lies. The House of Lords de- 
ducted, by its decision in the great Dobbs case, a good 
deal of unearned increment which the Companies had given 
to themselves without, and in opposition to, Parliamentary 
authority, by charging on gross instead of on net value. The 
Torrens Bill proposes to settle disputes by saying net value 
shall be rateable value. But of what avail is the Dobbs case 
or the Torrens Bill to lightening the burden to the consumer 
by the difference between rateable and gross value, if in this 
very year of grace 1885 the quinquennial valuation is to take 
place which will bring the rateable value of 1886 to the level 
of the gross value of 1884. The Companies are thus presented 
with continual additions to their rental without the addition of 
a single drop of water; on the contrary, with a diminution of a 
good many gallons a day of the waterfor which the rental is paid. 
A moremonstrous sacrifice of the consumer to the distributor can 
hardly be imagined. The Companies would, no doubt, be inclined 
to point to the return of dividends as showing that after all the 
increase was not nearly as great as is represented. For the 
dividends have only increased by 1 or 2 or, in two cases, some 
41 per cent. But, of course, the increase of dividend, marked as 
that has been, does not represent the whole increase of profit. 
Far from it. The Chelsea Company, for instance, has, during 
the last twelve years, issued at par to its shareholders ordinary 
capital bearing a 7} per cent. dividend, no less than £342,000 
of fresh stock, The Lambeth Company, whose dividend-rate 
has increased from 6 to 74, has issued in this way more than 
half a million. The value of the bonus thus given to 
the shareholders may be gauged by the fact that in 
1883, in the case of Chelsea, a million-worth of share- 
capital was worth on the Stock Exchange £1,672,475. 
In other words, stock worth 167 was issued at 100. 
The whole amount thus issued at par to shareholders 
was £2,200,000, or, including “loan” capital issued at a 
similar bonus rate, £3,000,000. The whole ten millions of 
share-capital now belonging to the various Companies was 
worth on the Stock Exchange at the end of 1885, 24} millions. 
The value had rather more than doubled in the eleven years. 
There is no reason why the value should not go on doubling 
indefinitely, secing that the prospect in value is the prospective 
value of London itself. Yet we still read monthly in the 
papers how one Company’s water was yellow and slightly 
turbid, and another’s was impregnated with organic matter, 
and all those horrid details that furnish so strong an argument 
against being addicted to Adam’s ale. Clearly, Companies 
possessed of this inexhaustible future income do not need 
compulsory powers of cutting-off the water-supply to enable 
them to grow rich. Clearly, too, Bills dealing with such details 


as that are no real alleviation of the burden imposed on 
7 





Londoners of being subjected to a progressive income-tax for | 


the benefit of private persons whose services do not progress. 
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THE ECONOMIC EFRECT OF WAR. 
7 AR is, of course, economically, purely destructive. The 
men employed produce nothing; the engines prepared 
are useless, except for killing; the money expended is most of 


it consumed on objects which can yield no direct return, 
Enormous quantities of food are wasted in transport, domestic 
animals are used-up in unproductive labour, and the men slain 
are necessarily among the strongest in the nation. Neverthe. 
less, the economic loss of war is often not felt for a time; and it 
is probable that in the war supposed to be coming with Russia 
this will be the case to an unusual degree. Almost all the 
possessing classes, to begin with, will at first feel as if the war 
had made them less poor. ‘Those of them who are lucky 
enough always to save, find all investments cheaper, which is to 
them as if their money had directly increased in power. Only 
six weeks ago you could not buy a solid security to pay quite 
four per cent., and to-day there are twenty to choose among, 
The possessing classes have been suffering from the fall in 
prices, and the fall in prices will cease. Already the owners 
of land are relieved of apprehension by a rise in the 
price of wheat which may be taken as equivalent in 
effect to a five-shilling protective duty; and the farmers, 
possibly misled by the tradition of former wars, look 
forward to a rise of at least double that. As the American 
supply will not be affected, and the Indian supply will be as 
good as ever,and every rise in price draws new supplies, they 
may possibly be disappointed; but imagination is a factor in 
trade, as in all other things governed by human minds, and the 
prices of things to eat will undoubtedly stiffen. The mere 
increase in the cost of sea-carriage will secure that; and this 
increase will be considerable, for a Government at war draws 
heavily on the surplus shipping for transport ; and while freight 
rises, so also do rates of insurance and competent seamen’s 
wages, Large as the seafaring class is, the demand made on it 
in war-time by a great Power sensibly diminishes it, and so in- 
creases the value of the remaining seamen. All sea-borne goods 
must rise perceptibly in price, and so, though the reason is not 
so apparent, do all metals; and owing to the law which tends 
to equaliseall profits, so in smaller proportion do all other vendible 
things. The phenomenon called by housewives “ dearness” 
appears at once; and as the possessing and trading classes, 
distributors excepted, fret under cheapness, this is for the time 
a satisfaction to them. Landlords, shipowners, planters abroad, 
farmers at home, mineowners, and manufacturers with large 
stocks, classes which greatly influence opinion, deem them- 
selves to be, and in some instances are, decidedly better-off. 
Nor are the distributing classes at first injured. Much of the 
enormous expenditure of war goes into their pockets; war is 
recognised as full excuse for heavier prices; and the demand 
from the well-to-do which so often makes the difference between 
profit and loss increases rather than diminishes. ‘The currency, 
too, tends to become inflated by the issue of Government paper, 
not in the form of bank-notes, but of obligations of all kinds, 
signed by a firm—the Government—known to be solvent, and 
passing in large transactions from hand to hand, and inila- 
tion always produces the appearance of prosperity. The 
enormous mass of expense, again, based on borrowed money, 
—that is, practically, on future earnings,—swells the volume 
of available money in circulation, and enlarges, sometimes 
enormously, the profits of certain men, e.g., army contractors, 
who immediately spend on their own objects till the veins of the 
community seem full of blood. Mven wages rise, and especially 
the wages of the poorest class, the half-skilled labourers. It is 
often supposed that this is not the case; but the truth would 
seem to be that the withdrawal .of labourers from production 
caused by war, falling as it does, not on the whole people, 
but on a limited section of them,—namely, those who are 
at once poor, specially able-bodied, and under thirty-five, 
—greatly diminishes the total supply, and at once raises 
wages. This is thoroughly recognised on the Coutinent, 
where mobilisation affects such a huge mass of men, and 
even in England the numbers taken away are very serious. 
In a war of two years at least 100,000 men will require to 
be replaced, another 100,000 will be hired for garrison duty of 
all kinds, and a further contingent of unknown numbers will be 
employed in dockyards, transport services, and the endless forms 
of hard labour necessary to send armies to the field. If we 
remember that the half-skilled labourers are only a division of the 


| people, and that agricultural labourers, in particular, upon whom 


| 







much of the pressure falls, are only 600,000, we shall see that war 
seriously reduces the available supply of hands, and so sends-up 
one class of wages. In truth, in the beginning of a war in a country 
not liable to invasion, and not harassed from the first by financial 
distress, it is difficult to see what class—unless it be soldiers’ 
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wives—suffers economically from the very beginning, and does 
not rather feel as if it were prospering. Something of this is, 
no doubt, imaginary, and due to the bustle and interest created 
by war, and the sense it causes of a necessity for harder work ; 
but most of it has a true economic source. The expenditure is 
greater, the competition is less, and one new career, rapidly 


consuming men, has heen opened to the discontented. There is. 


more room for those who are not engaged, and more to get, and 
they therefore feel well-off. So strong is this impression, that 
in countries where the well-off classes govern—as was the case 
in England's war with Napoleon—war is often protracte] by 
their reluctance to lose the advantages which they think, often 
with reason, they are enjoying, though at the expense of the 
whole community. 

It is by degrees that the economic effect of war comes to be 
felt, through the agency, usually, of taxation. No nation can 
throw away perhaps two years’ revenue in one on unproductive 
effort without becoming gradually poorer,—that is, without 
having less. to spend in giving good wages to great multitudes 
of men. Suppose a war to cost fifty millions a year—and the 
American war cost £120,000,000—though much of that is spent 
in wages, the whole is loss, for even the wages are paid, from 
the economic point of view, for doing nothing. In the best case, 
that of a country which is annually heaping-up a reserve in the 
shape of savings, this reserve must be diminished to an appreci- 
able degree; and the effect, pio tanto, is as if the community were 
making less profit, or were fractionally less industrious, or were 
more addicted to consumable luxuries like tobacco or wine. If the 
process continues long, or the war is excessively expensive, all 
saving-power is consumed, and the community sinks gradually 
to the position of a man who is living from hand to mouth, and 
making nothing to provide against the future. The process, of 
course, may be slow; it may be retarded, as in England in 
the Great War, by the sudden rise of new and profitable industries, 
and it may be diminished in its effect by thrift; but it is inevit- 
able. No nation could expend a second year’s revenue on war 
continuously for a century without being. beggared ; and cach 
separate year must of necessity involve some approach towards 
beggary. Borrowing distributes the loss over future years ; but 
it does not diminish the loss itself, which is positive, and not to be 
diminished by any financial arrangement. Borrowing involves 
taxation, and the effect of taxation in the gross is to impoverish. 
It is often said, for instance, that England could borrow a 
hundred millions, and then pay for it by a twopenny tax on 
sugar; and that, as a financial statement, is correct. But then 
this also is covrect, that the three and a half millions a year 
raised to pay for a loan of that amount expended in a past war, 
means a loss equivalent to an obligation to keep 100,000 
unskilled labourers at £35 a year each in idleness for ever. 
An unskilled labourer does not earn more than that; and 
that, therefore, is one expression of what the community 
gives away through such a tax, without real benefit to its 
producing-power. It is true that three and a half millions 
is not an amount sufficient to hurt England; but it is a fresh 
burden on England, and it begins to fall just when it is hardest, 
that is, when war expenditure and consequent borrowing ceases. 
It is on the top of the loss of the great customer who has been 
throwing away, say, £100,000,000 a year, that the new taxa" 
tion comes, and is, therefore, often so cruelly felt. We 
have been told, on high financial authority—that of the late 
Mr. James Wilson—that after Waterloo, when the era of war 
ended, and the war expenditure ceased, the people found 
that just when their mighty customer, the Government, ceased 
to buy everything, and prices suddenly sank, everybody 
was paying seven-and-sixpence in the pound of his earnings 
to the State. The reaction was terrible; every man felt 
nearly ruined, and for ‘at least four years a spirit of economic 
dishonesty spread among the people, till the ominous words, 
“the sponge,” began to be uttered aloud. As it happened, 
the distress did not matter. An enormous development of 
industry, the result of new inventions and mechanical appli- 
ances, rapidly made England rich again; and; followed as 
it was by a new system of communication, rebuilt the 
national fortune; but the economic danger for a few years 
was terrible. Nothing like that is likely to occur again; 
but still, a great war will touch every household with its 
consequences before it is done. A shilling income-tax will be 
felt even by the rich, and will directly deplete the reservoir 
out of which those who provide the comforts of life are 
paid. Duties on edible luxuries or necessaries will be felt by 





the poor in proportion to their poverty, and this the more 
because they will come on the back of the general “dear- 
ness,” especially of eatables, which is the inevitable con- 
sequence of war. When the war stops, therefore, there 
will be distress, great or little, in proportion to the ex- 
penditure; but, great or little, equally inevitable, not to 
be kept-off by any financial arrangement. It may be 
rendered short, of course, or even innocuous, by other causes, 
such as a sudden discovery of a new and cheaper motor which, 
by reducing the energy to be expended on producing a result» 
positively alds to the national force, and, therefore, to the 
national producing-power, or by the opening-up of new channels 
of industry; but, apart from these, there is no avoiding the 
economic consequence of war. War is waste; the nation pays 
for the waste by taxation, and, therefore, every individual in the 
nation must, pio tanto, suffer. The particular war may be right, 
or unavoidable, or purely self-defensive, but one of its con- 
sequences must be this; and it is never wise to conceal what 
inevitably must happen. 


IRISH LOYALTY. 

AY THEN George IV. quitted Ireland sixty-four years ago, 

he declared it to be his intention “to revisit that 
country every three years; and if any circumstance should pre- 
vent his doing so, he would leave,” he said, “ a recommendation 
to his successor to come often amongst the Irish people, as he 
would be quite sure of a loyal and enthusiastic reception.” So 
far as we can judge, George IV., who was a man of very con- 
siderable ability, in spite of the vices and the liability to illusions 
which obscured that ability, uever left his successor any wiser 
counsel than that; and the reception of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at the present moment shows that a compliance with 
this counsel might have done much to attenuate the danger of 
civil discord between Great Britain and Ireland. We are 
persuaded that the furious efforts made at Mallow to set 
the Irish people against the Prince and Princess, show rather 
the extreme difficulty by which that course is attended, than 
any willingness in the Irish people to accept Mr. O’Brien’s 
advice. Of course it is perfectly true that the great majority of 
the Irish people are Parnellite ; but they would much rather be 
Parnellite, and demonstratively loyal to the Throne, than Par- 
nellite with a crypto-Republican leaning, such as Mr. Parnell 
wants to inspire in them. In Dublin, very good observers tell us 
that the enthusiasm was by no means confined to the middle 
classes. In the slums, the Prince was received with the ut- 
most effusion and delight. Even the coal-porters,—the most 
violent politicians in the city,—cheered the Prince aud Princess 
to the echo. Indeed, those who were most prepared to find the 
lower classes disloyal, assure us that, far from being disloyal, 
they were almost as loyal as were the same classes to George 
IV., during that month of 1821 which he spent in or near 
the Irish capital. If any one wishes to know how George IV. 
was then received, he should read an amusing little pamphlet just 
compiled by Mr. 8S. Hubert Burke,* containing the contemporary 
newspaper accounts of the King’s reception. It is evident that 
the King understood exactly how to catch the Irish feeling. 
When the motley train who rode after his carriage from Kings- 
town to the Viceregal Lodge hesitated to follow him into the 
erounds, he not only begged them to do so, but addressed them 
when he alighted as “my lords and gentlemen, and my good 
yeomanry,” the latter term being invented for the benefit of the 
farmers who happened to have horses; and he thanked them 
especially for escorting him to his “very door,’ and ex- 
horted them to go and do by him as he was going to 
do by them, namely, to drink his health in a bumper 
of whiskey-punch. Then in conversation with one of the 
small farmers, he expressed his hope that the man had a 
cow; and on being assured that he had not, George promised to 
give him one, and stated his conviction that every poor Irish- 
man should have at least a cow, a pig, and some poultry,— 
a sentiment which did a great deal more to make the king 
popular than the few actual gifts to one or two lucky indi- 
viduals which followed it, and which just served to show 
that his sentiment was sincere. To have seen the King 
pointing to the large shamrock on his breast, and shedding 
tears at the magnificence of the cheers with which he was 
welcomed to the Curragh, seems to have been quite suffi- 
cient to make the Irish heart burst with enthusiasm for 
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“our fat friend,” as Beau Brummel called him. One brawny 
Trishman, who accompanied the King to the Viceregal Lodge, is 
reported to have said, “I was a rebel to ould King George in 
*98, and, by God, I’d die now a hundred deaths for his son, 
because he’s a rale king, and axes us how we are.” We believe 
that even though the Prince of Wales may not have inherited 
quite the popular manners of his great-uncle, a good many 
Irishmen will be inclined to say the same of him, even without 
Mr. Parnell’s permission. But the pity is that Mr. Parnell 
should ever have had the excuse for regarding the visit of a 
member of the Royal Family as a mere Ministerial stratagem. 
If George IV.’s advice had been followed, Mr. Parnell would 
have been compelled to do, what we believe that it would 
have been his best policy to do in any case,—namely, to encour- 
age to the utmost the expression of the popular feeling of 
loyalty to the Heir of the Crown, and to insist on its having 
absolutely no political significance. He has chosen to take a 
different line ; but that different line is open to him only because 
the Prince’s visits to Ireland have been so few and so very far 
between. 


It is a difficult question what are the qualities which most 
excite loyalty in men. They are certainly different for 
different races. Perhaps George IV. and O’Connell suc- 
ceeded most remarkably in exciting loyalty in the Irish 
race; and it is even possible that O’Connell, who was 
amongst those to whom George was personally gracious 
in 1821, may have taken a lesson from him to be used 
in future years. Mr. Robert Plumer Ward, who has described 
George’s demeanour on these royal tours, says of him :—“ His 
manners, no doubt, are, when he pleases, very graceful and cap- 


tivating...... but, on the whole, he wants dignity, not only in 
theseclusion and familiarity of his more private life, but on public 
occasions. ..... He seems to have behaved, not like a Sove- 


reign going in pomp and state to visit a part of his dominions, 
but like a popular candidate come down on an electioneering 
trip. If, the day before he left Ireland, he had stood for Dublin, 
he would, I dare say, have turned-out Shaw or Grattan.” But 
was not that the very demeanour which excited to the utmost the 
Irish loyalty ? The Irish farmer said he would die a hundred 
deaths for the King because he asked the poor how they did; 
it was his familiar condescension which took the Irish 
heart by storm. They would have interpreted it quite differ- 
ently in an electioneering candidate who wanted only to get some- 
thing from them. If a King were so condescending, they sup- 
posed that it was because he really cared for them; and so, ina 
superficial kind of way, it really was. At least, George dis- 
missed Lord Talbot from the Viceroyalty for an Orange speech 
levelled at the Irish Catholics made shortly after his visit, and 
more than once he sent handsome donations to relieve the distress 
of the Dublin poor. It is hard to explain conduct of this kind 
from any motive except a genuine liking, however superficial it 
may have been, for the lish people. We doubt whether any 
“majesty”? of demeanour would have done a tenth part so 
much to endear the King to the Irish, as the familiarity of his con- 
descension did. Yet only a week or two before, Queen Caroline 
had been trying every door by which she might possibly have 
got access to Westminster Abbey and demanded her place in the 
Coronation ceremony. ‘To this miserable business had rapidly 
sueceeded the death of the Queen, of which news had been 
ouly received while George was at Holyhead on his way to 
Dublin. One would have supposed such an occasion a very 
unfortunate one for winning the heart of the people. Indeed, 
nothing ever becamie George IV. less,--and that is saying 
a great deal,—than the regret he thought it decent to 
affect at the death of the Queen. But nevertheless, he 
had only to take the crowd which followed him on his landing 
into his confidence, and to refer to the feelings which “ delicate 
and generous” hearts might impute to him, to give even 
fresh ardour to the loyalty of the Irish peasants. What excites 
that loyalty most, appears to be the fecling that one who in 
station is indefinitely their superior, condescends to identify his 
feelings with theirs. That, no doubt, is the true explanation of 
the enthusiasm which is felt for a cold aristocrat like Mr. Parnell, 
who, with nothing popular in his nature, and the most unpopular 
manner in the world, still hazards everything, as it is supposed, 
to fight the cause of the Irish peasant. 

For our own parts, we do not think that the virtue of loyalty, 
when it is excited by the cordial condescension of true moral 
and intellectual and spiritual superiority, can well be over- 
rated. Such loyalty is piety in a minor form. The differ- 








ence between loyalty and loyalty is the difference between 
the feeling excited by true superiority and true condescension, 
and the feeling excited by mere ostensible superiority and osten- 
sible condescension. George IV. was most likely vastly the 
inferior in character of the farmer who was willing to die a 
hundred deaths for him; and it was by seeming, not by 


-being, superior, that that good man’s loyalty was excited, 


Nevertheless, a people are none the worse for being 
betrayed into a loyalty which is not really deserved; and 
we heartily wish that more care had been taken to keep 
the feeling which has just been so successfully stimulated, 
alive in Irish hearts during the last twenty years. The 
existence of that feeling would not have removed the political 
difficulties of the situation, but it would certainly have atten. 
uated them. Perhaps the Prince of Wales’s tardy wisdom 
and admirable courage may even now succeed in attenuating 
some of them. 


TALMUDIC PROVERBS. 

SCATTERED here and there throughout the tractates of the 
Ne) Talmud are a goodly number of those pithy and popular 
sayings which, in contradistinction to the dicta of individual 
rabbins, may properly claim to come under the heading of 


Proverbs. ‘They were, for the most part, current among the — 


Jews before the sixth century, and may safely be accepted as 
genuine remanets of the popular wisdom of the Hebrews. In 
several instances it is even possible to localise such adages, 
owing to the formula with which they are introduced in the 
text of the Rabbinical books, as “The Jews say,” “The Gali- 
leans say,” “In the West (i.c.,in Palestine) people say,” and 
20 forth. Many of the Talmudic maxims will readily be recog 
nised as old friends—a fact of importance to the collator ; others 
differ so little from familiar sayings of our own as to suggest 
some curious questions about the pedigree of proverbs generally. 
There is no collection extant of Jewish proverbs, and most of 
those given below have been gleaned in the course of a cursory 
reading of Talmud and Medrash. There is not a sufficient 
number bearing upon each topic to admit of classification under 
heads; and it will be better, therefore, as well as easier, to pick 
out the plums as we find them, and string them together as 
they come. 

Among the scraps of popular wisdom preserved in the 
Talmud which need no introduction when presented in a 
Saxon garb, must be reckoned ‘“ Walls have ears,”—a warning 
more emphatically conveyed in ‘‘ Even unfenced fields tell tales.” 
“The strongest rules,” is the Jewish variant of “Might is 
right ;” and “ King’s knight, King’s right,” is about as close to 
the original Hebrew as it is possible to keep. ‘ A bird in the 
cage is worth a hundred on the tree,” is the Talmudic proto- 
type of our bird in the hand. The moral is the same in “ Better 
a yard of ground than an acre of roof,” and “ The berry I have 
got tastes better than the melon I am promised.” The last is 
the most expressive; it smacks of the fireside. ‘ Wine in, secret 
out;” “Sufficient the pain when it comes;” “ Fodder for one, 
fodder for more;” “ Pride is the sign of poverty;” and ‘ Don’t 
throw a stone into the well from which you have drunk,” suggest 
their obvious English parallels: while * Light for one, light for 
a hundred ;” “ Drop by drop the cistern is filled ;” “ A hundred 
flatterers, and not one to tell the truth;” ‘“‘'The ass is cold in 
midsummer;” “Care kills half the man;” “ Who goes to the 
wars must be prepared to lose; and ‘“ Buying and selling 
don’t make a merchant,” are Talmudic gems of which the set- 
ting will be more or less familiar. The common saying about 
silence being gold finds a parallel in the Jewish,—‘“ Speech is 
worth a selah, but silence two.” “ Better one’s own tub than 
another’s cistern,’ is almost Saxon in its homeliness, like 
“Better the grain one has sown than the bushel one has 
bought.” “The camel wanted horns and lost his ears,” appears 
in every European collection of proverbs; and our valgar 
adage, “If you want to hang yourself, choose a high tree,” is 
another piece of popular wisdom we can trace back, if not 
home, to the pages of the Talmud. 

That astute worldliness and crooked wisdom generally asso- 
ciated with the name Jew is not particularly prominent in 
Talmudic proverb. ‘Join the fat man, and you will grow fat 
too,” “ Follow the fortunate,” ‘Touch the King’s garments 
and your own hands will smell,’ are maxims inculcating a 
moral neither better nor worse than the average; and “ When 
the fox is king make your bow to him,” is a standing recogni- 
tion of the value of expediency by no means confined to the 
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Jew. There are not many proverbs referring to riches, but a 
few we have noted are suggestive. ‘ Money has no flavour” is 
one, but has an insincere ring about it, and is as little in favour 
with the modern Hebrew as “ Sell your daughter, but keep from 
usury.” “ Dance after money” is more than significant, for 
dancing has always been considered disreputable and degrading 
among Easterns. A propos of money, benevolence is recom- 
mended as a preservative of riches which would otherwise take 
wings to itself. The Jew is told “ Charity is the salt of riches,” 
a maxim that looks better than it is, for salt is here used with 
a reference to its antiseptic qualities, and not as a flavour or 
zest-imparting condiment. Another Talmudic adage of the 
game class, “Tithe that you may get tenfold ”—with a play 
upon the Hebrew word for “ten ”—establishes a connection 
between giving and getting, but savours unpleasingly of a 
speculative investment promising cent. per cent. Anyway, it is 
not a very elevated view to take of benevolence, which makes it 
the sprat that is to catch a mackerel. A propos, too, of money, 
we may here introduce a few sayings having reference to the 
lack of it. ‘‘ Poverty pursues the poor man.” “The poor man 
hungers, but does not know it,” an adage true in more senses 
than one. “Scratch the poor man, and he is tickled; set fire to 
his beard, and he cannot laugh sufficiently,” is too graphic to 
‘be spoiled by a single word of comment. 

The experience of the Jew, as summed-up in the popular 
sayings of the Talmud, is often on all-fours with our own. 
“Make the peasant king and he'll shoulder the basket,’ and 
“Put the ass in the lion’s skin and he’ll bray,” both illustrate 
the proverbial difficulty of making a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. ‘ While the oven is hot bake your meat,” and “ When the 
dates are in the press prepare your wine,” bid the Hebrew 
“Make hay while the cun shines.” “The crooked cedar walks 
among the stunted shrubs,” and “‘ The barren palm finds friends 
among the unfruitful trees,” convey the same moral as our 
adage about birds of a feather. ‘The plant is in the seed and 
already shows prickles,” like ‘In the opening bud you see the 
youthful thorns,” reminds us that the boy is father to the 
man. “He forged the iron that fetters his legs,” and “ He 
sharpened the arrow that tore his flesh,” have reference to 
‘that species of retributive justice which we term being 
hoist with one’s own petard. In this connection may also 
be quoted, “The raven took fire to warm himself, and 
burnt his nest.” “If two call you ‘ass,’ go and put on the 
saddle,” and “If three say ‘drunk,’ lie down and sleep,” 
tell us what all the world says must be true. ‘‘ When one rope 
breaks the other soon follows,” is a reminder that misfortunes 
never come singly. ‘“ When the ox’s head is in the manger, 
look out for kicks,” suggests the insolence of prosperity; and 
“ Between two dry sticks the damp one soon learns to burn,” 
the facility with which, in evil company, bad manners can be 
acquired. ‘ When the thief cannot steal he takes to honest 
ways,” tells of making a virtue of necessity ; “ When weeds are 
uprooted many a good plant perishes,” teaches the old truth 
about the innocent suffering with the guilty; and “ Who under- 
takes much has undertaken nothing,” with the converse, “ Who 
undertakes one thing has undertaken something,” is a distinct 
warning against having too many irons in the fire. On the 
other hand, the popular wisdom of the Talmud is sometimes at 
issue with our own. “'The myrtle among the thorns is still a 
myrtle,” and “ Among the thorns the rose (?) blooms,” caution 
us against judging a man by his associates, and are, therefore, 
hardly in harmony with sundry wise saws of our own. Nor is 
the Talmud opposed to the proceeding we ridicule as taking 
coals to Newcastle. On the contrary, it is recommended. “ Take 
straw to Es-ravim,” (where straw was exceedingly plentiful) is 
one of the oldest Jewish proverbs extant; and ‘ Where cabbages 
are plentiful, there take them to market,” is a later maxim to 
the self-same tenour and effect. 

Woman, according to Talmudic adage, is a somewhat doubt- 
ful blessing. She talks too much for Jewish wiseacres. “ Ten 
measures of tulk were sent down from Heaven, and woman took 
nine.’ She is meddlesome, and is told,— A woman’s wisdom 
is in the spindle.” She will not do one thing at a time—* A 
woman spins and talks.”” She is vain—* With her foot in the 
grave, a woman clings to vanity.” She is bold and immodest— 
“ A woman would sooner have one measure of frowardness than 
forty of modesty.” And worse; she likes dancing—* At sixty 
her feet tingle when she hears the cymbals.” Her power is, 
nevertheless, admitted. “Woman is a mass of corruption, yet 
all men pursue her”—the original has a stronger word than 
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corruption though. Despite all this, woman is desirable as a 
companion,—for, “ He who has no wife is no man.” A propos of 
marriage, there is a word of advice in, “Take a wife from beneath, 
a friend from above you.” Good-looks are not of much account 
in the choice of a partuer, nor, indeed, in any other transaction— 
“Be the goat white, be the goat black, so she give good milk.” 
Deference to a wife is recommended. “If your wife is little, 
bend down to her;” and if things go wrong in the house, the 
husband is told to look at home for the cause,—since, “ Every 
man gets the wife he deserves.” Next to marriage, friends 
are considered desirable. ‘‘ Have friends, or die,” says much in 
little, and is impressive in its simplicity. Of course, sincere 
friends only are meant,—for, “If your friend be deaf when you 
call, turn your back on him.” 

Many of the popular and proverbial locutions preserved in 
the Talmud are among the best and most expressive of their 
kind. “ Vinegar, the son of Wine,” for instance, described the 
unpopular son of a popular father; “ A box full of books,” a 
learned man, from whose learning the world had derived no 
advantage; “Grapes with grape sauce,” a discourse where the 
matter was neither much nor to the point. ‘“ He has words in 
his backbone,” applied to a talkative bore; ‘“ He scalds himself 
with lukewarm water,’ to the man who made a muddle of the 
simplest matter entrusted to his management; and “ He will 
make the ocean sweet,” to one whose pretensions were as 
extravagant as ill-founded. ‘“ He loses what he has and what 
he has not,” was said of an unfortunate man; “He puts his 
money on the horns of a deer,” of an imprudent one; and 
“His cheeks grow grass,” of a cunning and impudent fellow. 
Exaggeration, for which the Medians seem to have been 
notorious, was referred to as “ making camels dance in a half- 
pint pot,” and plausible dexterity of argument as “drawing a 
column through the eye of a needle.” 

A few miscellaneous maxims will, perhaps, fittingly conclude 
the present article. ‘ Wisdom needs no herald,” reminds us that 
a good proverb should speak for itself; and the following selection, 
while fulfilling this necessary condition, will probably contain 
something to suit all palates: —‘‘ The pig grows fat where the 
lamb starves;”” “Spare the salt, and give your meat to the dogs ;” 
‘He who owns the balcony supports it most;” “If you follow 
my calling you must wear my clothes ;” ‘“* When clouds are heavy, 
blessings come ;” “The sot looks at the cup, the host at the 
money-bag;” “If you hire yourself out you must heckle the 
wool;” “When the house falls the windows are broken;” 
“Don’t kick the drunkard, he’ll fall himself; “ When the cat 
joins the weasel there’s mischief a-brewing ;” “Out of love for 
the hole the man turned thief;’ ‘The pot kills more than 
famine;” “ He who has been buried does not think much of 
dying;” ‘Even a barber finds apprentices;” ‘“ Where the 
mistress sleeps, the bread-basket is empty; “At home my 
name, abroad my clothes;” “'To the wasp say neither your sting 
nor your honey;” “Even the bald-headed is master in his 
own house;” ‘ Chew well with the teeth, you'll find it again in 
the legs;” ‘A handful won’t satisfy the lion;” “The law 
knows no merecy;” “Think of your teeth, you'll forget your 
legs ;” “ No need to change scale-pans when the weights are 
equal;” “They wonder at the cedar when it is fallen;” “ When 
the idols are shattered the priests tremble ;” “ The lie is for the 
liar only;” “ Truth is God’s own seal.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE GERMAN CLAIMS IN FULT. 
To THE EpITor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—The Spvectator is usually so carefully accurate in its rela- 
tion of facts, and is always so judicially impartial in its mode 
of dealing with them, that I am indaced to correct an erroneous 
statement relative to myself in an article which has just caught 
my eye, entitled “The Vacillation in Fiji,” in your issue of 
January 24th, and in which you have been misled by a not un- 
natural reliance on the accuracy of assertions contained in the 
recent German White-book on Fiji. 





In commenting on the German claims in Fiji, you say :—* In 
1874 England accepted the cession of the Fiji Islands, taking 
over with them the liability of the previous Government for a 
number of German land-claims.” (This, by the way, is not 
strictly correct.) “In order to set some bounds to these claims, 
Sir Hercules Robinson at once issued a proclamation barring 
legal proceedings on all debts and contracts previous to 1371. 
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Apparently, if this proclamation had been left in force, the 
German Government would not have been alarmed for the 
interests of their subjects. But in 1875 Sir Arthur Gordon 
put out an amended proclamation by which the date of the 
limitation was advanced from January Ist, 1871, to October 
10th, 1874.” 


Now, the assertion made by the German Government, and | 


which you have repeated, is absolutely groundless. It is, no 
doubt, made by the German Government in good faith, in too 
great reliance on the inaccurate and partial statements of 
interested parties. 


The proclamation of Sir H. Robinson, to which reference has | 
been made, has not been restricted in its operation, and its , 
provisions are still in full force and vigour. But this proclama- | 
tion was not, as you suppose, issued in order “to set some | 


bounds” to German (and other) land-claims, for those claims 
were dealt with by the Deed of Cession itself; and I may add 
that as a very large portion of them are founded on contracts 
anterior to 1871, any such limitation applied to land-claims 
would have produced results nearly as disastrous to German 
claimants as any alteration, at a later period, of the limit to 
1874, had such alteration ever taken place,—which it has not. 

On the establishment by Sir H. Robinson of Courts of Justice 
in Fiji, it was necessary to fix a date beyond which their juris- 
diction should not retrospectively extend. It would have been 
manifestly ebsurd and unjust to allow civil suits to be brought, 
or criminal prosecutions instituted, with regard to matters which 
had occurred some thirty or forty years before, when the islands 
were first visited by white men. Yet, to make the jurisdiction 
of the Courts purely prospective would also have involved 
injustice. The Ist of January, 1871, was, therefore, chosen as 
the date beyond which jurisdiction should not retrospectively 
extend; but in November, 1874, Sir H. Robinson, at the instance 
of certain merchants in Sydney largely interested in Fiji, 
extended the period of limitation to January Ist, 1869, and thdse 
provisions were incorporated in the Supreme Court Ordinance 
passed by me in 1875, and are still operative. 

The charge, now first brought, some ten years after date, that 
T had altered the limits of Sir H. Robinson’s proclamation, is 
probably due to some confusion between the proclamation in 
question and another notification issued by Sir H. Robinson on 
the same day prohibitingall dealing with land whatsoever, judi- 
cially or otherwise, until the Queen’s decision respecting exist- 
ing claims—i.c., claims existing on October 10th, 1874—was 
known, such claims having been expressly reserved by the Deed 
of Cession for her Majesty’s arbitrament. 

On the institution of the Lands Commission, I felt that the 
extremely rigorous and inconvenient prohibitions of this notifi- 
cition need no longer be enforced; and it was accordingly ex- 
cluded from the list of ordinances and proclamations of Sir H. 
Robinson, confirmed by the first enactment passed by the new 
Colonial Legislature, established by the Royal Charter of the 
Colony in 1875. On the other hand, it was manifestly impos- 
sible to permit tivo separate inquiries into claims to land to be 
concurrently carried on,—the one by the Commissioners 
appointed for the purpose, and the other by the operation of 
suits brought in the ordinary Courts of law. An ordinance was 
accordingly passed, prohibiting the Court from investigating 
any original title, or then existing claim, to land for which a 
Crown grant had not issued; but leaving to the Courts the 
fullest power of dealing with all interest whatsoever, transfers, 
mortgages, or other claims subsequently acquired as between 
parties, subject only to the decision of the Commissioner with 
regard to the original title. 

It will thus be seen that the proclamation of Sir H. Robin- 
son limiting the retrospective jurisdiction of the Courts has 
never been at all restricted in its operation; and that another 
proclamation of Sir H. Robinson which really did relate to land 
transactions was moditied by me only to relax its stringency. 
There has been no alteration of date affecting the inquiry into 
claims to land—it being mentioned in the Deed of Cession itself 
that all claims to land originating before October 10th, 1874, 
the date of cession, were to form the subject of investigation, 
and that date being adopted alike by Sir H. Robinson and in 
my own ordinance. 

I think these facts are not uninstructive as illustrating the 
unscrupulous nature of some of the complaints addressed to the 
German Government, and the credulity with which they have, 
without due investigation, been accepted.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Nuwera Eliya, Ceylon, March 16th. Artiur Gorpon. 


| DISESTABLISHMENT. 


|To THE EpitTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 


Sin,—A constant reader of your valuable journal, I am also a 
Liberationist ; and the latter perhaps, to some extent, in con. 
sequence of being the former. Occasionally, you treat your 
readers to a deliverance on the subject of Disestablishment, 
| which in turn amuses and amazes me not a little. You did this 
in your impression of last week. In a short paragraph devoted 
to a netice of Mr. Courtney’s speech at Liskeard, you take 
| occasion to make the following assertion :—“ The argument for 
the Establishment is that the poor of neglected rural districts 
| would get no religious or social attention at all if the Establish. 


| ment disappeared, and there were no Church to look after the 
interests of those who are unable to support Churches of their 
| own.” 

Now, the meaning of this is very obvious; and:so also, tc 
me at all events, is its erroneousness. In proof of the error 
into which you have fallen, with your permission I will refer 
you to three facts, or rather to one and the self-same 
fact, as instanced in three different parts of the United 
Kingdom. There is the Principality of Wales, with which 
T am well acquainted. Throughout the whole of it, such 
districts as you describe abound. And in those. districts 
the Church of England—(pardon the irony of the name !)—in 
a sense is disestablished already ; the overwhelming majority 
of the poor there are altogether outside its influence; they re- 
ceive no religious or social attention whatever from its clergy. 
This being so, what, it may be asked, about the religions condi- 
tion of the people in those districts? It is, indeed, wholly 
different from what your confident predictions would lead us to 
expect. Christian churches are everywhere found, supported, 
of course, by the people themselves. And there is probably no 
part of the world where the people in country districts are so 
well evangelised as we find them in the Principality. 

I must refer you further to Scotland, especially since the 
Disruption of 745, and also to Ireland. In these countries the 
people have provided for their own religious requirements. And 
if they have done so in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, even while 
there was the heavy burden of an Establishment to sustain, 
then surely they will be none the less able to do this in Eng- 
land, after the severance of religion from State patronage and 
control shall have taken place. The religious instinct may be 
trusted to provide a supply for its demands.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Lrserat, 


[What has happened in districts which have been Catholic, 
or Presbyterian, or Methodist for a century or many centuries, 
is no criterion at all of what would happen in a country 
suddenly deprived of all religious foundations, As a matter of 
fact, the Nonconformist Churches make very little progress in 
many of the quieter rural districts\—Ep. Spectator. ] 


HALFPENNY DINNERS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ Spectator.’ | 

Srr,—In your comments of the 4th inst. on the Conference 
recently held in London, on the subject of self-supporting cheap 
meals for school children, I notice that you say it is hard to be- 
lieve the statement—at the same time alluded to—that the charge 
of a halfpenny had been found sufficient to cover the cost of 
food. Perhaps you will allow me, as probably the first—certainly 
in Birmingham—to test the power of the halfpenny in the 
children’s dinner movement, to give to your readers a few facts. 

Finding that the charge of a penny excluded the class of 
children for whose sake the work originated, the underfeds, I 
resolved to lower the price to the means of at least some of the 
children of that description. I must frankly admit that the 
success has been greater than I dared to expect; and in more 
ways than one. First, it was found that class distinctions exist 
even to the lower strata of society. With but few exceptions, 
the “penny children ” abstain from association, at our meals, 
with “halfpenny children ;” and our customers now mainly 
consist of those who are only able more or less regularly to 
obtain the requisite halfpenny wherewith to purchase a really 
good meal composed of a rich stew, made of the best quality of 
potatoes, carrots, onions, oatmeal, and fresh-meat bones stewed 
together for about twenty hours. Also cold boiled bacon sand- 
wiches, rice-pudding made with skim-milk, bread and milk, and 
bread and jam. 

With this menw we give each child a chance of obtaining 
something which it finds palatable, and consequently nourish- 
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ing. Each child has two courses, the second being a good slice 
of bread and jam, which it receives as it leaves the room. 

Now, as to cost. At the penny charge it was found—say, 
with one hundred children per day—fairly easy to pay for the 
food only. At the charge of a halfpenny, we can do more than 
this. When, as occasionally is the case, we can sell four to five 
hundred meals per day, we can secure a profit on the cost of 
food—dought at wholesale prices—of sufficient to pay the cook’s 
wages, leaving rent and fuel to be subscribed for, and the 
management to be, as it is, gratuitously given.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Moseley, Birmingham. W. H. France, 

Hon. Secretary to Central Committee for Sale of 
Cheap Meals to School Children. 


THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER’S SUMPTUARY LAW. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sirn,—The Bishop of Rochester has a weightier authority than 
Hans Andersen’s tales for his attack on the satin shoes of con- 
firmation-candidates. In Mr. Stephen’s life of St. Chrysostom, 
we are told that, ‘The particular make of shoes worn by the 
fashionable young ladies and gentlemen of the day seems to 
have excited his special indignation.” ‘To put silk threads 
into your boots, how disgraceful, how ridiculous! Ships are 
built, sailors hired, pilots appointed, the sails are spread, the sea 
crossed, wife, children, and home left behind, the country of the 
barbarian entered, and the life of the merchant exposed to a 
thousand perils, in order that, after it all, you may trick-out 
the leather of your boots with these silken threads. What form 
of madness can be worse? He who ought to bend his thoughts 
Heavenwards, casts them down upon his shoes instead. His 
chief care, as he walks delicately through the Forum, is to avoid 
soiling his boots with mire or dust. Will you let your soul 
grovel in the mire while you are taking care of your boots ? ‘You 
laugh when I say these words, but I rather weep for your folly.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. Carr. 


[If the Bishop had only followed St. Chrysostom’s example 
in deprecating the vanities of dress, who would have assailed 
him? Did St. Chrysostom threaten to refuse confirmation to 
those who dressed in a manner he disapproved P—Ep. Spectator. ] 


PROSE MASTERPIECES AND MR. RUSKIN. 

| To THE Eprror OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’| 
Str,—In your journal for March 7th appeared a discriminating 
review of our set of “Prose Masterpieces from the Modern 
Essayists,’ an English edition of which has recently been 
issued, under arrangement with ourselves, by Messrs. Bickers 
and Son. Your reviewer very naturally takes exception to the 
fact that the collection contains no paper from Ruskin; and 
we are very ready to admit that no series of modern essayists 
can claim to be fairly representative in which place has not 
been found for a specimen of the work of this master of English 
prose. Our Editor desires us to explain, however, that he had 
selected for the series Mr. Ruskin’s characteristic essay, ‘‘ Work,” 
but was obliged to abandon the plan of using this, because the 
author absolutely declined to come into any relations with an 
American publisher. 

It is proper for us to say that the several essays (excepting 
only cne or two belonging to a past generation) have been pub- 
lished under arrangement with the authors or their representa- 
tives, payment having been made whenever suggested. 

Mr. Ruskin, however, because, under the much-to-be-regretted 
absence of an international copyright, he had received unsatis- 
factory treatment at the hands of some publishing house on this 
side of the Atlantic, took the ground that he would have deal- 
ings with no American house whatever,—not even with one 
which had for half a century worked persistently for the largest 
possible measure of international copyright. We submit that 
it would be as reasonable for a leading American author, on the 

1 








ground of unauthorised reprinting by certain unscrupulous | 


British houses, to decline to do business with Messrs. Murray or 
Macmillan. 


The American publishers who are giving effurt to the task of | 


bringing about an international copyright, and who, in the | 


absence of such copyright, are doing what may be practicable to 
secure for English authors some return from the American 
market, have, we think, a right to expect that, instead of being 
indiscriminately labelled as “ pirates,” their hands may be 
upheld by the English authors, whose interests they are 
endeavouring to further.—We are, &c., 


New York and London. G. P. Putyam’s Sons. 


| 


POETRY. 
eee 
AMOR IN EXCELSIS. 
Hap [a heart more like thine own, 
As warm, and kind, and free, 
As firm and fond, thou should’st have known 
That heart but beat for thee! 


But since so pure and fair thou art, 
Thou never canst be mine,— 

I would not have thee take a heart 
So all unlike from thine! 


Thy perfect heart my heart shall teach 
To love thee best of all; 

Dear, from thy heaven I cannot reach, 
I would not have thee fall! 


And what though fate the gift denies 
Thy heart would not refuse ? 
Not his the praise who wins the prize, 
But his who dies to lose! 
Pakennam Bearry. 


BOOKS. 
ee 
GLENAVERIL.* 

Glenaveril is an ambitious attempt to write in the metre and 
the tone of Don Juan, and so far as we can judge from the 
first book, a very poor attempt. First, there is no marrow in it. 
The political portions, on which the popularity of the poem is 
probably intended to depend, are very “thin,” and have 
nothing like the substance in them of the first Lord Lytton’s 
New Timon or St. Stephen's. They show no grasp of the 
conditions of our political world; and when you take up 
Glenaveril, after reading the late Lord Lytton’s sketch of 
O'Connell, or of Lord Plunket, or of Lord John Russell, or of 
the late Lord Derby, you feel at once that you are dealing with a 
writer who wishes to say clever things on subjects he has never 
really made his own, and who has not in him sufficient interest 
in politics as a whole to understand the influence of the men 
whom he desires to satirise. Nor does the poem make up in its 
narrative and sentimental portions for the weakness of its 
political satire. A good deal of the narrative is tame and a 
good deal of the verse is doggerel. Where it becomes satirical, it 
is more pert than biting, and only here and there rises to the 
point of epigram at all. Unless the futare books of Glenaveril 
far surpass this, the poem will do Lord Lytton no credit, and 
will fall far below the standard which he has already achieved. 

Let us take a preliminary specimen of the style in which the 
narrative is toll; and we could point-out many still more 
uninviting :— 








“The famed physician, summoned that same morn 
By Eleanor Glenaveril to the aid 
Of her poor hostess, found the infant born ; 
The mother dead ; Glenaveril’s body laid, 
A lifeless horror, in the hall; and torn, 
Almost as lifeless, by her weeping maid 
From where she had fall’n above it, his young wife, 
Plucked by the pangs of labour back to life. 
Ilere the good doctor’s skill was not in vain, 
For Death’s gorged maw had lost its gluttonous zest. 
eluctantly the nurse he brought had ta’en 
The child of the dead woman to her breast 
With superstitious protest, when again 
Glenaveril’s heir, another infant guest, 
Claimed the unwilling hospitality 
Of its hired shelter with a hungry cry. 
Stontly the churlish peasant’s wife demurred 
To this new charge. But that celestial 
Patron of infants, good St. Francis, heard 
The orphan’s cry; and wakened in the hall 
A hubbub shrill. Ere yet another word 
The startled nurse could say, his burden smal! 
The doctor thrust into ber arms. ‘ Stay there !’ 
He cried, and forthwith hastened down the stair. 





A curious figure at the foot of it 
His sight surprised ; a woman tall and thin, 
On whose hard face time had in wrinkles writ 
‘Old Maid.’ Firm jaws, high cheeks, decisive chin, 
Keen nose, and eyes with frank defiance lit, 
Guarded a face well fortified within 
The deep embrasure of her bonnet vast, 
A grim cyclopean relic of the past.” 





* Glenaveril; or, the Metamorphoses. A Poem in Six Rooks. By the Earl of 
Lytton. Book I, London: John Murray. 
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’ How Lord Lytton could justify poetically the metaphor 
used when he says that the doctor succeeded in saving 
the mother because “ Death’s gorged maw had lost its 
gluttonous zest,” we cannot conjecture. It does not express 
either fact or the feeling which a succession of tragedies 
awakens in man; it only expresses a strained and artificial 
desire to convey in a new way something which might have 
seemed tame if conveyed in the old way. A better sketch 
than any other in the poem is that of the German Professor, 
Ludwig Edelrath ; but even that is spoiled by its effort at clever 
Hippancy ‘— 
“ A long lean man, bald, and a little bent, 
Was Ludwig Edelrath, with luminons eyes. 
Scarce more than forty years his life had spent 
In innocently learning to be wise ; 
But of his science the serene extent 
Embraced those famous forty centuries 
That watched Napoleon’s conscripts. To his sight 
The past was present in a child’s delight. 


For in this hospitable German mind 
Together dwelt ideas old and new, 
Those undisturbed disturbers of mankind, 
That men and nations, for their prey, pursue 
From Greece, Juda, Egypt, Rome, and Ind, 
Collected here, were all exposed to view 
Like wild beasts in a zoologic van, 
Without the risk of injury to man. 


Homer, Gautama, Moses, Zoroaster 
Conversed with him in their own tongue. His brow, 
Bald, pale, and pure, seemed modelled by a master 
In polished ivory; and, like the glow 
Of veiled lamps lit in urns of alabaster, 
Berevolence and wisdom shone below 
So soft, that in their light young Love might sigh, 
‘Could I grow old, as he looks so would I!’ 


He had contrived to reconcile the dead 
Even in their deadliest feuds. Without demur, 
His heart wore, now the White Rose, now the Red, 
On equal terms with York and Lancaster. 
Peloponnesian politics he read, 
As if they were as new as the last stir 
Of those innumerable spoons that keep hot 
Tbe storm in Modern Europe’s social teapot.” 


The penultimate verse here is not without charm ; but the rhythm 
and rhymes hardly suit it,—being, indeed, rhythm and rhymes 
intended to waken rather surprise than sympathy. And when we 
get back again to the clever jingling of ‘keep hot’ and ‘ tea-pot,’ 
the feeling of sympathy which Professor Edelrath had awakened 
in us disappears. It seems that he is only meant as a foil to 
enhance the “ wit” of these brilliant rhymes. Nevertheless, on 
the whole the sentimental bits are the best, though they are 
almost always spoiled by some effort to atone for them, as it 
were, by a gibe or a sarcasm. For example :— 


‘* Baptised in tears, and by a mother’s groans 

Greeted to life and sorrow, this lone child 

Was all the more beloved. The pleading moans 
Of Ivor’s plaintive infancy beguiled 

Grief to soft response, mimicking Joy’s tones. 
Upon her babe the weeping mother smiled 

With widowed eyes; and, sombre as regret, 

Hope hailed a promise that recalled a threat. 


The babe lived on, grew up, became a boy ; 

About his being felt a mother’s love 
Sweetened by sadness; learned to look for joy 

In tear-stained eyes, and thro’ the hushed house move 
With uncompanioned steps, whose echoes coy 

Scared not the sensitive quietness above 
Floors that were haunted by the shadow of death, 
Where Mirth in whispers spake with bated breath. 


Dwellers in boreal regions by the pole 
Call twilight day, and know no other light ; 
Like theirs, there is a twilight of the soul 
Where, as a polar sun, by day and night 
Tho’ pale, yet beautiful, throughout the whole 
Of its dim summer beaming darkly bright, 
A love that sets not thro’ a shadowy air 
Shines on strange flowers that only blossom there. 


Such blossoms in young Ivor’s childhood grew. 
The solitary child contémplated 
Shadow and depth undaunted. Well he knew, 
By some wise instinct in his being bred 
From griefs not his, that heaven’s transcendent blue, 
Dazzling the hawk’s eye on the mountain’s head, 
A sweeter and serener glory takes 
Reflected from the bosom of dark lakes. 


Some childhoods are there, that impatient pass 
Into life’s sewer of common cares, almost 
As rapid as the rinsings of a glass 
Down from the garret to the gutter tossed 
By some wild Magdalen, whose midnight mass 
Is a libation to the unlaid ghost 
Of her slain innocence. Where such drops fall 
No blossoms spring. The gutter takes them all.’ 





If Lord Lytton had been truer to physical geography than he 
is in speaking of the Arctic summer as a mere twilight, whereas, 
brief as it is, itis singularly brilliant and sudden in its transform- 
ing effects, this passage would have charmed the reader; but even 
then the reader would have been revolted by the very needless, 
and, in its context, strictly irrelevant, description of a childhood 
soiled from the first by the impurities to which it is exposed,— 
a contrast which, because it is so forced upon the reader & propos 
of nothing, only jars him, instead of contributing to the effect 
of the main delineation. 

Of the political portion, perhaps the best is the following 
description of a political school which is, so far as we know, 
purely imaginary. It is intended to describe what is called 
“the Manchester school;” but the Manchester school hardly 
exists in England, except so far as it is founded on some 
vague notions of the injustice, as well as impolicy, of in- 
tervention in matters of which we understand too little to be 
anything but meddlers who mar what might otherwise end in 
some more equitable solution of the quarrel. Certainly we could 
point to no single group of politicians whom the following 
passage in any way describes, or even caricatures. The minority 
who voted the other day with Mr. John Morley are much more 
unlike the politicians here painted, than even Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett himself :— 


*©O England, O my Country! far and wide 
The nations ask what hath become of thee, 
And why thy sons repent their father’s pride 
In thy renown. What can we answer? We 
Who, to protect it, have been forced to hide 
Thy sullied flag! Must this the answer be ? 
‘Tho’ rich, not proud, ’tis our especial merit 
To join a full purse to a lowly spirit. 
‘ What boots an empire to our burdened isle P 
Or why retain a sway that’s too extensive, 
And costs, at least, a farthing every mile ? 
Soldiers and ships are horribly expensive. 
At all who scoff we can afford to smile, 
It costs us nothing to be inoffensive, 
To avenge offence would cost us much, and still 
We serve the gospel when we save the till. 


‘ Repose is gained with every province lost ; 
Let other nations boast that they are growing 

Greater and stronger, be it still our boast 

That we remain the richest and most knowing! 
Our trade’s the largest, and our wealth the most, 
And while our mills and furnaces keep going, 

And our free mart invites even foes to stock it, 

Our pride is where it should be—in our pocket !’” 
However, if that were really applicable to any group of poli- 
ticians, it would be telling, for it has a certain vigour. But 
when we come to the sketches meant for individual politicians, 
we can find but one of the smallest vivacity, and that is 
one of the too many and too diffuse verses intended to satirise 
Lord Granville :— 

‘** Glaucus, a pure Patrician to the bone, 
Serving Plebeian masters coarse and rough, 

Seems all misplaced, as some fine Parian stone 

At Smithfield used to prop a cattle-trough ! 
Doth Misery make strange bedfellows alone, 
When Glaucus, trained in arts polite enough 

For the fine conduct of a Court Intrigue, 

Drapes in brocade the fustian of the League ?” 

The picture of Lord Salisbury is so gross a piece of flattery 
that no one would recognise it if it were not identified as. 
the Tory leader who led the resistance to the Irish Land 
Bill. It is at once ornate and tedious; and the would-be 
sarcastic sketches of Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain are even 
worse ; but worst of all is the long and pointless, and really 
brainless, passage intended to blast the fame of Mr. Gladstone. 
Never has Lord Lytton written anything feebler or remoter 
from his intention than this rambling and raving invective, 
which boils over like water under a low atmospheric pressure, 
with very little heat. As you read, you feel with how much 
effort Lord Lytton is getting-up his denunciatory mood, and 
how difficult he finds it to lash himself into an adequate fury- 
Take the following :— 
‘* Loosed, o’er a land betrayed, hath treason been, 
To run, unreined, its sanguinary course ; 
Victims the noblest, to appease obscene 
And senseless idols, slain without remorse ; 
And all the while, with self-admiring mien, 

And throat with self-congratulation hoarse, 

Soaked in his country’s blood, yet blushing never, 

He boasts, and bawls, and babbles on for ever !” 

What would the first Lord Lytton have said to invective so 
flaccid as this ? Compare it with the elder writer’s brilliant pic- 
tures of O’Connell and of Lord John :— 
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“ Ay, mark him well! the schemer’s subtle eye, 
The stage-mime’s plastic lip your search defy— 
He, like Lysander, never deems it sin 
To eke the lion’s with the fox’s skin ; 

Vain every mesh this Proteus to enthrall, 

He breaks no statute, and he creeps through all ;— 
First to the mass that valiant truth to tell, 
‘Rebellion’s art is never to rebel,— 

Elude all dangers but defy all laws,’— 

He stands himself the Safe Sublime he draws! 

In him behold all contrasts which helong 

To minds abased, but passions roused, by wrong ; 
The bleod all fervour, and the brain all guile, 

The patriot’s bluntness, and the boudsman’s wile. 


Next cool, and all ‘anconscious of reproach, ; 

Comes the calm ‘Johnny who upset the coach.’ 

How form’d to lead, if not too proud to please,— 

His fame would fire you, but his manners freeze. 

Like or dislike, he does not care a jot; 

He wants your vote, bat your affection not ; 

Yet human hearts need sun, as well as oats, 

So cold a climate plays the deuce with votes.— 

And while his doctrines ripen day by day, 

His frost-nipp’d party pines itself away ;— 

From the starved wretch its own loved child we steal— 

And ‘Free Trade’ chirrups on the lap of Peel !— 

But see our statesman when the steam is on, 

And languid Johnny glows to glorious John ! 

When Hampden’s thought, by Falkland’s muses dress’d, 

Lights the pale cheek, and swells the generous breast ; 

When the pent heat expands the quickening soul,— 

And foremost in the race the wheels of genius roll !” 
The difference is great, and it seems to us to consist chiefly in 
this. The first Lord Lytton made a real study of politics, and 
of the political characters which he intended to sketch. He 
had watched them through many a night of hot debate; he had 
meditated on them through many a day of ambitious musing ; 
and he had facts behind all his thoughts. The present Lord 
Lytton knows very little about the matter. He is more of 
diplomatist than littératewr, and more of littérateur than poli- 
tician. He writes, like his father, for effect. But, unlike his 
father, he writes about effects of which he is not a good judge. 
The consequence is that one yawns over his politics, and 
wonders how much more of this sort of thing one is to have 
before the six books of Glenaveril are out. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS.* 

In the preface to this latest, and, perhaps, most characteristic, of 
Mr. Meredith’s philosopho-sociological novels, the leading motive 
of the book is stated in language so striking that it were unfair 
not to quote the description. The object is not, it must be pre- 
mised, to retell the storyof the gifted woman whose talents and 
misfortunes made her one of the most prominent figures of the 
earlier years of the century’s middle-third. “ Very little of it,” 
says the author, “ shall trouble the reader.” It is the position 
that is faced (that of an innocent, if unwise, heroine of a great 
scandal), and this— 

“Ts one of the battles incident to women, their hardest. It asks 
for more than justice from men, for generosity, our civilisation not 
being yet of the purest. That cry of hounds at her disrobing by Law 
is instinctive. She runs, and they give tongue; she is a creature of 
the chase. Let her escape unmangled, it will pass in the record that 
she did once publicly run, and some old dogs will persist in thinking 
her cunninger than the virtuous, which never put themselves in such 
positions, but ply the distaff at home. Never should reputation of 
woman trail a scent! How true! and true also, that the women of 
waxwork never do; and that the women of happy marriages do not 
Sin leane 2 nor the women Jucky in their acts. It is a test of the 
civilised to see and hear, and add no yapping to the spectacle.” 
Dianas, however, who are neither wroth with, nor shy of, 
Actzons, must bear as best they may comments which the 
goddess never heard on Olympus. No woman can be wife to 
one man and Egeria to another without risk of a storm. She 
cannot both profit by and offend the arrangements of society. 
The outer accidents of her vagaries are alone visible to spectators; 
the case for the defence is known only to herself. The 
world cannot avoid coming to some judgment, and comes natur- 
ally, without being malevolent, to the judgment the materials 
at its command and common experience justify tpon the proba- 
bilities. The story of Diana Warwick, née Merrion, hardly enlists 
the reader’s sympathy on her side. Mr. Meredith claims that 
even in the teeth of foul rumour it were well not to believe a 
woman “ mentally active up to the point of spiritual charity, 
and also fleshly vile; a guide to life and a biter at the fruits of 
death; both open-minded and a hypocrite,” though the records 
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of mankind furnish not a few instances of natures compounded 
of such apparently incompatible ingredients. Diana had all the 
advantages of person and mind entitling her to the description 
given of her prototype, “a queen of the period fit for homage.” So 
endowed, well-friended, and fair-fortuned, she was under no need 
to come to hasty resolutions or tread perilous paths. But she did 
both, and walking on the edge of the slough could not wonder 
that from a distance she might seem to be walking in it. At the 
outset she steers straight for the commonest of the rocks a 
woman makes shipwreck of her career upon,—an ill-assorted 
marriage. Possessed of the rarest beauty and the finest wit, 
she links herself toa man whom she describes as “‘ a gentlemanly 
official,” a sort of personification, according to her biographer, of 
the *‘ Monsieur Anglais” of a French theatre who “ inside his 
boundary. ..... had neat phrases, opinions in packets. 
Beyond it...... the world was void of any particular 
interest.” His one positive virtue was the possession of a “ fine 
taste in wine.” The marriage is shortly followed by the Egeria- 
ship. The dearest of Diana’s many friends of either sex, some one 
or other of whom never fails to appear in the hour of need, Lady 
Dunstane, the invalid wife of a very disagreeable personage in 
the story, a rollicking retired general with a turn for being 
“fast,” ventures a mild remonstrance. The answer is briefly 
that whatever Lord Dannisburgh, the Numa of the story, may 
have been in his younger days, he is all that is admirable now; 
and the Egeriaship and all its incidents will be continued, let 
the world wag its tongue as it will. And, of course, the world 
does wag its tongue; what else could it do? Why should 
Platonicism be especially probable between the powerful 
Minister and the lady who was clever, and in many ways, per- 
haps, useful, but also very fair? The crisis ensues, the dull 
prose of Law threatens, and the lady meditates flight. From 
this she is saved by Lady Dunstane and a male friend, 
who is the chorus of common-sense in this soul’s tragi- 
comedy; but only after a sore conflict, described with 
great power, the struggle lying between her desire for 
freedom and her sense of deference to her friends, who see 
with horror the evil tongues justified by a flight. Diana, 
satisfied with the verdict of her own set, felt able to defy the 
world, and yielded, as she supposed, against her reason; yet she 
had qualms, memories of handholdings too long by half a 
minute—and half a minute is a long time in these matters—of 
over-friendly looks and letters; but, she writes, “these were 
trifles, things that women of the world have to combat.” 


The reversion of the Egeriaship fell to Lord Dannisburgh’s 
nephew, Percy Dacier, also a “ gentlemanly official,” but of 
the statesman class,—a coldly enthusiastic politician, with a hot 
vein in his nature that cropped out on the surface in a manner 
that was felt at times to be inconvenient. With him Diana 
gradually glides into love; whether he is ever really in love 
is somewhat uncertain. At all events, both when his suit is 
rejected, and when, after being accepted, it is rendered 
fruitless by one of those cross-chances that embarrass the paths 
of all lovers, he congratulates himself upon what he takes to be 
evident escapes. Dacier is a most skilful portraiture, by far the 
most life-like of the men-kind who come under the heroine’s 
spell, and save a lay-figure or two, there are no men in the book 
who do not. But he has another string to his bow in the shape 
of a Miss Asper, as fair a blonde as Diana isa rich-complexioned 
brunette, as wealthy as her rival is poor, as correct and cold as 
the half-Irish damsel is Bohemian and warm-blooded. To her 
Dacier runs the moment Diana’s extraordinary conduct sets 
him finally free. He had told the latter an important Cabinet 
secret,—nothing less, indeed, than the resolve of the Premier to 
break with his party, and carry the total Repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Her powers of authorship, upon which she 
depended for bread, had failed her; and under pressing need 
of money, she sold the secret the same night to the 
great editor, Mr. Tonans, who, of course, made it the 
theme of a leader the next morning. It is difficult to regard 
this episode otherwise than as a blot in the story. Egeria’s 
excuse that she did not know the secret was a secret at all, or, 
at any rate, an important one, is an absurdity. Nor is the 
treachery necessary to the action cf the narrative, while it is too 
violently out of keeping with the heroine’s whole character. 
Dacier’s love could surely have been slain in some less inartistic 
manner. Diana’s ultimate fate, too, which we refrain from 
disclosing, is open to the objection that it is a somewhat 
commonplace terminus ad quem in the career of so magnificent 
a creature. 
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Whether Mr. Meredith’s apologia for witty and beautiful 
ladies who love to skate upon thin ice is a successful one, may 
be doubted. But, as a literary display, the novel is unequalled. 
It is written with a cleverness that is almost painful; epigram- 
matic sentences, phrases stuffed to bursting with meaning, make 
up, with the least possible matrix of padding, a literary mosaic, 
as perplexing often to the ordinary novel-reader as an Aristo- 
phanic chorus to a schoolboy, or Mr. Browning to an exoteric 
public. But, with some patience, these difficulties may be 
overcome, and the reward is not small. The novel is 
decidedly the best Mr. Meredith has given to the world. 
The diner-out will find it a very storehouse of pungent 
and pregnant texts; the social philosopher will be dazzled 
and delighted by the flashes of electric light thrown upon 
various aspects of his subject; and the literary expert will 
be no less charmed by the knowledge, fertility, and dexterity 
apparent in every page—it might well be said in every sentence, 
for in truth there is no padding at all in the book. 

In the preface the author, in his trenchant way, tells his 
fellow-workers “that if we do not speedily embrace philosophy 
in fiction the art is doomed to extinction, under the shining 
multitude of its professors.” Let the art, however, be so 
fortified, and “rose-pink and dirty-drab will alike have 
passed away. Philosophy is the foe of both, and their 
silly, cancelling contest, perpetually renewed in a shuiile of 
extremes ...... will no longer baffle the contemplation of 
natural flesh, smother no longer the soul issuing out of our 
incessant strife.” And philosophy means “ hatred of the sham- 
decent ...... derision of sentimentalism,” which is but “the 
fine flower of sensualism,’—in a word, truth, which is divine as 
charity, because it embraces all things and all aspects of things. 
The view is a lofty one. The art that shall produce real pictures of 
human life in its environment—neither photographs, unfaithful 
in their very accuracy, nor daubs, unfaithful through lack of 
knowledge, experience, or power—will be among the noblest of 
arts. But the novelist’s art gains nothing by obscurity, which 
is a very different thing from mystery; and an elliptic, com- 
pressed, and pregnant style is the reverse of artistic when the 
primary intention of the writer can only be arrived at by a 
painful effort on the part of his readers, and the wit, humour, 
and suggestiveness of his work can only be extricated by a 
difficult process of mental decipherment. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.— 
VOL. IL* 

Tux’ appearance of the second volume of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, within three months from the publication 
of the first, augurs well for the prospect of the completion of 
the work within a reasonable period; and we are at least 
relieved from the fear of the catastrophe—to which great 
alphabetical undertakings seem always liable—of a collapse 
with the termination of the letter A. Mazzuchelli indeed, in 
his biographical fragment on the writers of Italy, which as far 
as it goes has never been surpassed and rarely equalled, was 
fortunate enough with his sixth and last folio to reach the end 
of B; and there is, indeed, hardly a letter in the early part of 
the alphabet which has not formed the termination of some 
fragment of a biographical dictionary. But these abrupt con- 
clusions are perhaps less irritating than a work in form com- 
plete, but of which the merit, the fulness, and the accuracy 
become, as the work progresses, fine by degrees and beautifully 
less, as is the case with the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, and 
Rose’s Biographical Dictionary. Of the forty-six volumes of 
the Biographic Générale, upwards of thirty-six are devoted 
to the letters A-M, leaving less than ten for N-Z; and 
while the volames devoted to the letter A contain nearly 
two thousand names omitted from the Bicgraphie Univer- 
selle, of one thousand names in the forty-fourth volume of 
the Biographie Universelle, more than seven hundred and sixty 
are omitted from the Biographie Générale. Lose’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary is a still greater offender in this respect ; 

for, of the twelve volumes of which it consists, no less than six 
—exactly half of the work—are devoted to the letters A, B, 
and C. We shall not anticipate either of these catastrophes for 
the Dictionary of National Biography. Neither in fullness, in 
accuracy, nor in interest, does the second volume show any 
falling-off from its predecessor; and in one by no means unim- 
portant point we are happy to observe a decided improvement. 


* Dictionary of National Biogi aes: 


Edited by Leslie Stephen. Vol, II. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1885. 





In reviewing the first volume, we had to notice the inordinate 
length of some of the articles devoted to personages of second 
or third-rate importance, and the want of that due proportion 
which it is one of the chief duties of the editor to maintain, 
The new volume is not open to this censure; for, though there 
are some articles which surprise us by their length and others 
by their brevity, yet, on the whole, due proportion is quite as 
fairly observed as we have any right to expect. 

Only two names of the first importance, Anselm and Bacon, 
and perhaps three of the second—Ascham, Atterbury, and 
Roger Bacon—are to be found in the new volume. In so excep. 
tional a case as that of Bacon, no one can complain that thirty 
pages (the same amount of space that, in the first volume, was 
given to Queen Anne) are devoted to his life and works, 
Neither in the life by Professor Gardiner, nor in the account of 
the works by Professor Fowler, do we find, or expect to find, 
anything new. Their views respectively on Bacon’s life and 
philosophy are before the world in other works. But their articles 
are among the ablest and most satisfactory of those contained 
in the volume. Every historical student knows what are Pro- 
fessor Gardiner’s views on the subject; and though we think he 
passes too lightly over Bacon’s share in the trial of Essex, yet 
as to the charges of bribery and corruption, and general subser- 
vience to the Crown, on which the great Chancellor has been so 
severely judged, we think Dr. Gardiner’s more lenient view is 
also the true one, and that in the last sentence of his article he 
gives a reasonable explanation of Bacon's inconsistencies and 
shortcomings :— 

“ Bacon was too great a man to play other than a second-rate part 

in the age in which he lived, and he struggled hard, to the detri- 
ment of his own character as well as of his fame, to avoid the inevit- 
able consequence.” 
Canon Stephens has given us a full sil accurate narrative of 
the facts of Anselm’s life, and an excellent notice of the authori- 
ties; and though we think that the article might with advantage 
have been condensed, it would be unreasonable to say that 
twenty pages is necessarily too much to be taken-up by the 
greatest man who has ever sat upon the throne of Canterbury, 
the profoundest and most original writer that had appeared in 
the Latin Church since St. Augustine. 

The articles by the editor continue to be everything that we 
could wish; and we heartily hope that in succeeding volumes he 
will retain, as his own share, all our leading men of letters of 
the eighteenth century. Dr. Garnett gives us, as we should 
expect, sympathetic and admirable notices of Aubrey and Ash- 
mole; though we think he is too favourable to the grasping, 
seltish old antiquary, of whose heartless spoliation of Mrs. 
Tradescant, and the no less heartless entry in his Diary, when 
she was found dead in her pond, we can never think without 
indignation. There is no contributor whose initials meet us 
oftener than those of Mr. 8. L. Lee, or whose articles are more 
uniformly satisfactory, hough dees would, in some instances» 
have been the better for the application of the editorial pruning- 
knife; yet they leave nothing to be desired in point of fulness of 
detail, of accuracy in bibliographical information, or in refer- 
ences to authorities. Ife and Mr. A. IH. Bullen (whose articles 
also deserve great praise) are almost the only contributors who 
seem to have invariably consulted the catalogue of the British 
Museum, the neglect of which has led, in some cases to 
inaccuracy, in others to important omissions. If Dr. Payne 
had referred to it, he would have known where to find a copy of 
the Medicine Chyimicce of Francis Anthony. 

We are glad to see that one in every way so competent as 
Mr. Knight has succeeded the late Dutton Cook in writing the 
lives of actors and dramatists; for we are sure that he will bear 
in mind—as, indeed, he has done already—what his predecessor 
seems entirely to have forgotten, that, though a man is an 
actor or a dramatist, there may also be something else about 
him worth mentioning. The life of that veniadidliie man, 
Philip Astley, is ludicrously inadequate. There is not a word 
to intimate that he wrote a single book, or had a single claim to 
remembrance, except as the founder of Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
But, in fact, his books, though no doubt worthless from a 
literary point of view, possess great merits, some of them as 
manuals of equestrian instruction, others as illustrating the 
campaigns in which the author served, and the condition of our 
Army at that time. Nor does the Margravine of Anspach 
fare much better. She was not merely a writer of fifth-rate 
plays; her Memoiis, published in 1826, when she was seventy- 
six years old, astonished and delighted the world, and are 
perhaps the best example which we have in English, of Mémoires, 
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in the French acceptation of the word. Yet this work is only 
mentioned among the authorities for the life of the Margravine, 
without any intimation that she was herself the author of it. 

The editor has written that the English lives in the fragment 
of the Dictionary of the Society for the Digfusion of Useful 
Knowledge were the best models of a desirable mode of 
treatment, and this, we should have thought, would be sufficient 
to suggest to his contributors the importance of referring to 
these articles. We have made nothing like an exhaustive com- 
parison of the two books; but certainly the lives of Arthur 
Annesley, the Margravine of Anspach, and Philip Astley, in 
the fragment, are in every point of view superior to those in the 
new work, and the writers have clearly never referred to the 
Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge- 
On the other hand, although several writers in the new 
Dictionary have been careful to acknowledge their obligations 
to that of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
we are sorry to have noticed articles, among others those 
on Major-General John Armstrong and James Arthur, which 
are simply abridged from, and in the very words of, the 
Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
though without any reference to that work, the authorities even 
being appropriated as though they were the independent sources 
of information used by the writers. The general article on the 
Arundels of Cornwall introduces a new feature, and one which, 
if kept strictly within bounds, and as judiciously compressed as 
in this instance, will prove a valuable addition to the Dictionary ; 
but it must be very sparingly introduced, nor can it possibly be 
allowed to be a substitute for editorial supervision upon a matter 
of no trifling importance, and in which the new work has much 
to learn from the Biographie Universelle. Faulty as was the 
editing of that great work in many respects, the skill with which 
the lives of members of the same family were placed and held in 
relation to each other deserves great praise. But nothing of this 
is attempted in the Dictionary of National Biography, nor 
would it be possible for it to be done except by the active exer- 
cise of editorial supervision; and the consequence is that the 
reader is repeatedly left in doubt (as in the case of the two 
William Athertons, and of Edward and Henry Bagshaw) 
whether persons of the same name are in any way related to 
each other. Wherever several members of a family are included, 
their relationship should invariably be accurately stated, and 
there should be a reference to the lives of the other members of 
the same family. 

The article that has caused us the most amusement is that 
on H.R.H. the Princess Augusta Sophia, daughter of George 
III. As there is apparently not a single fact of the smallest 
interest discoverable about this illustrious lady, her biographer 
has filled a column with the following, which appear to be the 
most remarkable actions of the Princess’s life. On June Ist, 
1789, she was a partner to the Duke of York in a country dance ; 
in 1818, she gave £50 to the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor; in 1819, she played and sang before Madame 
D’Arblay. Why the editor has thought it necessary to insert a 
long notice of each of the children of George III., even the most 
insignificant, but to omit the daughters of George II., and the 
wife and daughter of Frederick, Prince of Wales, we cannot 
guess, especially as the latter had at least a history, and 
adventures more or less creditable, and their lives were not 
made-up of the trivialities forming that of the Princess Augusta 
Sophia. Notices of Augusta, Duchess of Brunswick, mother of 
Queen Caroline, Anne, Princess of Orange, and Augusta, 
Princess of Wales, mother of George III., might have been 
looked-for in the new Dictionary. But for the lives of those 
Royal or official personages whom it may be thought necessary 
to insert, but who really had no history, we heartily commend 
the admirable example of Mr. Aineas Mackay, whose life of 
William Baillie, Lord Polkemmet, tells us in five lines every- 
thing that any one can want to know about that learned judge 

As to the omissions in this volume, we make no complaint; 
we only wonder what can have been the reasons for the selection 
of some names and the omission of others. To give a long list of 
those whom personally we should have been glad to see noticed, 
even at the expense of reducing the Princess Augusta and some 
others to the limits of Lord Polkemmet, would be merely to 
make a cheap display of pretended erudition. Any one who 
consults the pages of Lowndes, Watt, the British Museum 
Catalogue, or the Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, can make such a list for himself. There 
is, however, one name the absence of which can only be 





accounted for by an oversight, the author of many books of 
almost unprecedented success, which have run through innumer- 
able editions, and which are quoted daily in our courts of law— 
J. F. Archbold. 

Tn one case we have certainly noticed the editor nodding. He 
cannot have looked over the article on a lately deceased Pro- 
fessor of Greek, or he would not have allowed three-quarters of 
acolumn to be taken-up with extracts from his testimonials 
when a candidate for a chair at Sydney. If we mention the 
shortcomings of the new volume, it is only in the hope that they 
may be remedied in those that follow, and that each succeeding 
volume may, like the present, show improvement over its pre- 
decessors. We heartily thank the editor and his contributors 
for this second instalment of a work the value and interest of 
which it is impossible to overrate, and which, we believe, will 
hereafter be considered as one of the most useful which the 
nineteenth century has produced. 


MR. HAMERTON ON HUMAN INTERCOURSE.* 

Ix reading the preface of Mr. Hamerton’s book on IZuman 
Intercourse we are struck with the discrepancy between his 
intention and its execution. He has chosen a subject which 
covers almost the entire field of life. It includes all that makes 
life supremely interesting. There are few sides of existence 
that are not in some way influenced by the intercourse of one 
hnman being with another. In the words of Emerson, to whose 
memory Mr. Hamerton dedicates his book, “ From the highest 
degree of passionate love to the lowest degree of goodwill, the 
emotions we feel towards others make-up the sweetness of life.” 
Love, family ties, friendship, and even religion, are all included 
in human intercourse. A subject of wider scope and deeper 
interest could hardly be imagined ; yet most of these suggestive 
lines have been treated so inadequately and with such narrow 
insight, as to make us less grateful for what is said than irritated 
by what is omitted. 

Among other faults, Mr. Hamerton has two which are fatal to 
the satisfactory treatment of a subject which needs such delicate 
handling. He utters truisms without realising they are truisms, 
and he sneers at religion, which, by his way of speaking, he 
shows himself incapable of understanding. As an instance of 
the commonplaces of which the book are full, we give the follow- 
ing :—‘ School friendships are formed easily, because boys in 
the same class know the same things ;” “ Later in life the pair of 
friends who were once comrades go out into different professions, 
that fill the mind with special professional ideas, and induce differ- 
ent habits of thought ;” and again, “ Of all the painful situations 
occasioned by passionate love, I know of none more lamentable 


‘than that of an innocent and honourable woman who has been 


married to an unsuitable husband, and who afterwards makes 
the discovery that she involuntarily loves another.” No one 
can deny these statements; and if they were frankly treated 
as padding, or points from which new speculation could start, it 
would be unjust to single them out for condemnation. But it 
is in new speculation that the book falls so lamentably short. 
We look in vain for subtle analysis of thought and feeling, for 
fresh distinction between friendship and love, or between the 
friendship of persons of the same and persons of different sexes, 
in fact, for any new word upon those thousand points in human 
intercourse which modern life and modern culture have made 
increasingly difficult to manage successfully. Let us take, for 
instance, the question of friendship. What rules would Mr. 
Hamerton give to a young man or woman just entering upon 
life? Marriage, perhaps, is not desired, or not possible. They 
may even be already happily married, or have left too large a 
part of their heart in some love-passage of the past, to have 
enough remaining for a safe investment in marriage. Meanwhile, 
the whole domain of human intercourse lies before them. Without 
taking the extreme view that friendship is of all emotions the 
deepest, still it is one that enters into the heart and soul of 
life. No one is really without friends of some sort; although 
those who are capable of a really comprehensive friendship may 
be rare. Character and circumstance may never combine. We 
meet our friends too soon or too late; we love too much or too 
little; we may be too good or too bad,—for a great friendship 
to be possible for us. It is too absorbing, and so takes up too large 
a part of us, or our nature is too limited to allow it to speak to. 
us with sounds strong enough to be heard through the turmoi! 
of daily employment. Be this as it may, however, we all have some 


* Human Intercourse. By P.G. Hamerton. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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two or three that we naturally think and speak of as friends. How 
shall we treat them ? What place shall they fill in our existence ? 
At once a hundred questions crowd upon the mind, few of 
which Mr. Hamerton even raises. An analysis of the nature and 
quality of friendships alone would have furnished a most 
interesting chapter. Then might have followed questions as to 
how far deliberate intention can be carried in friendship with- 
out marring its spontaneity, which is the very essence of the 
thing itself. To what extent are we to study carefully the 
character of those we love, or act upon the assumption that the 
magnetic attraction will work apart from any effort of our own ? 
Emerson has even gone so far as to say,—‘ Friends follow the 
laws of divine necessity ; they gravitate towards each other, and 
cannot otherwise.” He would have us not eager to seek each 
other ; “if we are related we shall meet.” These are but examples 
of the points that Mr. Hamerton might have touched on; and if 
he had done so, he would have approached his readers on their 
mostsusceptible side, and awakened an interest which would have 
been unlimited. 

In his chapter on the “ Death of Friendship,” Mr. Hamerton 
thinks that the chief causes are unconscious change of 
character, divergence of opinion (though this Mr. Hamerton 
is not very sure of), differences in prosperity after the 
friendship has been formed, and neglect. This last, how- 
ever, ought not properly to be called a cause of death; it is 
death itself. There is, however, another cause which probably 
has gone as far towards straining and ultimately snapping 
friendship as any other. It is the conscious attempt on the 
part of friends to influence each others’ lives. Friendship in its 
essence is equality and independence. Anything else tends to 
change the nature of friendship and make it into some quite 
different relation. We have perhaps accepted our friend’s 
peculiar vagaries, his contentment in absence, his silence, but 
the moment we realise that he wishes us to be different to what 
we are, we resent it at once. And rightly, for if we are not loved 
for what we are, but for what we should be, love becomes 
philanthropy, and a philanthropist is only endurable when he 
is dealing with masses. 

On the subject of difference in wealth affecting intercourse, Mr. 
Hamerton brings out clearly the likelihood of such friendships 
not surviving in the second generation. This we quite agree with. 
What we are inclined to dispute is that, given a strong friendship, 
a sudden divergence in wealth need seriously alter it. That it 
often does so only proves the fact that what most people call 
friendship is merely identity of circumstance, and, to a certain 
extent, identity of interest arising out of circumstance. This, 
however, we should prefer to call intimate acquaintance- 
ship, which, in its nature, is altogether different to friendship. 
To be an intimate acquaintance of ‘anyone, a certain equality 
of position is absolutely necessary. There is no attraction 
and no call to look for mere acquaintanceship, however 
intimate, ont of the circle of our every-day life. It is essential 
for this purpose that we should meet without effort and part 
without pain. The moment real effort and sense of loss come 
into intercourse, mere acquaintanceship is at an end and friend- 
ship has begun. Of course, there may be the annoyance of 
mortified vanity if some specially desirable acquaintance drops 
us, or we may struggle to keep-up one more than ordinarily 
interesting or attractive; but in these cases the pain and effort 
involved are not the same in kind as we experience when 
a real friend is estranged, or passes too completely beyond our 
horizon to make intercourse very possible. One leaves a sense 
of definite loss; the other only a feeling of mortification, more 
or less conscious. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is the one on 
* Bohemianism.” Mr. Hamerton distinguishes between a 
Bohemianism that is noble, and one that is not; but the word is so 
completely associated with the ignoble side of the state itself, that 
we wish Mr. Hamerton could have found another term for the 
noble side. Independence of thought and feeling not necessarily 
attached to independence of action is, perhaps, the state that 
approaches nearest to a noble Bohemianism. It is the reverse 
of Philistinism; and, perhaps, if “culture” is taken in its 
widest and fullest sense, it may be the best term we can 
suggest for the freedom of atmosphere which follows 
upon a wide understanding of and sympathy with all 
sides of human excellence, allied to a discerning intuition in 
choosing those which shall develop our own lives on their 
highest lines. A “noble Bohemian” must have a certain 
sort of fearlessness, which, unfortunately, is by no means 





always found in highly-cultured people. They have a ten- 
dency to be afraid of each other, and to unconsciously consort 
only with those who are not likely to disturb the lines on which 
their culture has gone. What is more annoying than to hear it 
suggested that barbarian blood is needed to keep culture alive ? 
What more disturbing than to have the rotation of ideas, like 
the rotation of crops, called in question by some crude remarks 
as to the practical worth of the ideas themselves? The para- 
dise of the cultured is “ Society ” in its best sense,—that is to 
say, the region in which ideas may be exchanged in well-chosen 
language, or a polished controversy carried on in writing of the 
most finished style. As a highly-cultured person once said, “ Talk 
is an end in itself ;” and the difficulty of wise action is so great 
just now that the remark is rather to be accepted gratefully 
than controverted rashly. In some states of society the talk of 
cultured people is the safest preventive to their turning their 
culture into action. Some of the efforts at the East-end are a 
case in point. The people ask for bread; we cannot give them 
that, but we can give them a mosaic. They ask for a decent 
habitation, which is an impossibility; but they shall have a 
music-hall. Spiritual, in the sense of holy, we cannot make 
them, for holiness is out of fashion, and, besides, we have lost 
the key to it; but, perhaps, if we make them musical, it will do 
as well; or artistic, and then they will not require it; and, any- 
how, to avoid any possible mistakes, we can tell them, through 
the master of culture himself, that they have a tendency which 
makes for righteousness, though it has been unfortunately ob- 
scured in a tendency which makes for evil. 

But with even this modified spirituality Mr. Hamerton’s 
scientific mind will have no sympathy, as it does not en- 
tirely preclude a possibility of prayer and thanksgiving, which 
Mr. Hamerton holds in pious horror, as an insult to “that 
natural order of things with which nothing interferes.” A 
scientific Materialism is, however, so common now, that if this 
were all, we would leave Mr. Hamerton to rest peacefully beneath 
his own gourd; but when he imputes motives to others, as in 
his remarks on the clergy and women, he not only betrays a 
more intimate knowledge of French novels than of English 
gentlefolk, but ventures into a region where he will find him- 
self deserted by all high-minded men of any way of thinking. 





THE DAWN OF DAY.* 

Tue author of Thy Name is Truth has not disappointed the 
expectation with which we looked forward to a second novel 
written by her. In The Dawn of Day we find, together with 
the originality that marked its predecessor, a firmer handling 
of characters and subjects, and an advance in ease and 
grace. The author belongs to that limited class of novel- 
writers whose works have a serious meaning to themselves, 
and are addressed to readers whose range of comprehension 
and sympathy stretches beyond chartered vices, titled fools, 
society slang, fashionable upholstery, the Marriage Mart, and 
the Divorce Court. Her works repay the trouble of taking to 
pieces, and make an impression on the memory of even the 
hardened reviewer. The charms of freshness of feeling, of a 
sincerity of purpose so strong and simple that its boldness 
occasionally surprises the reader, as one is surprised by the 
innocent audacity of a child. combined with an unconventional 
manner, are diffused over the writer’s novels, and extenuate her 
occasional crudity and excess of vehemence. We mean this ina 
strictly literary sense, as a question of the discretion that is 
needed for thoroughly good writing: the evils, the wrongs, and 
the sufferings with which her story deals are such as can never 
be too strongly felt, too fiercely combated, or too deeply deplored. 

In her second, as in her first novel, the author is vague about 
places; but the reader perceives at once that Lyndham is Dublin, 
and recognises Brooke Square, the Lotts. and Millgate. All those 
who are acquainted with the material and moral physiognomy 
of the metropolis of the “ distressful country ” will appreciate 
the cleverness of the picture, not over- elaborated, but 
given by a number of dexterous touches. The outspoken 
and frankly radical writer depicts boldly the life of city and 
suburb, the small assumptions and trumpery gentilities, the 
fussy charities, all outside of the wants of that “ own house- 
hold ” that should be formed by the people whose toil supplies 
the needs and the luxuries of the more fortunate, and whose sore 
distress they need only open their eyes to see. The stirring of 
questions, social rather than formally political, among the 


* The Down of Day. By the Author of ‘Thy Name is Truth.’ London: J. 
and R. Maxwe'l. 
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masses of keenly intelligent people who are complacently 
set down as deplorably ignorant by genteel persons who 
never think of finding out what they are really learning 
and aspiring to, is admirably treated. She draws poverty, 
wretchedness, recklessness, degradation, with a strong realistic 
touch ; it is not that of a pessimist, because she is no fatalist, 
but believes in remedies for the grievous wounds of the modern 
world; and she reveals an enviable buoyancy of feeling and 
capacity of hopefulness in her sketch cf what the working. 
world might come to, if only its destinies could be swayed, and 
its future moulded, by such men as Harold Harman. 


We find no fault with this book because its hero is, if not an 
impossible person, one with whom we have a too remote chance 
of ever becoming acquainted. If a poet may have his “own ideal 
knight,” and fit the portrait of him to a highly respectable 
prince, who was essentially prosaic, why may not a novelist, 
who is also a lady, present us with an ideal M.P., philanthropical, 
radical, practical, with the loftiest principles, those personal 
attractions that do nobody any harm, whatever his platform, a 
highly romantic love-story, and a large practice as an oculist ? 
Dr. Harold Harman is as attractive as he is unusual; he is the 
very last sort of person one would expect to find as the hero of a 
lady’s novel, for he has no pleasant vices, and he does not 
think that all the mothers in Lyndham society want to 
catch him for their respective daughters, and that all the 
daughters are to a girl in love with him. He is not like anybody 
in any book; and if also he be—as we fear he is—not much like 
anybody who is taking-up the world’s work at present, so much 
the worse for the world. We differ with the author about Dr. 
Harold Harman on two points; we do not think he would have 
refused to be called ‘‘ Sir Harold,” because it seems to us so 
truly high-minded a man would have been too absolutely in- 
different to what he was called, to hold that the refusal of an 
hereditary title, conventionally regarded as a dignity, was 
demanded by consistency. And he could not have rejected the 
designation under the circumstances assigned to the occasion, be- 
cause a son is never called by his father’s title until after the 
funeral of the deceased. This is a slight inaccuracy, indeed ; but 
it attracts attention by the stress laid upon the incident, and 
it is made emphatic as a characteristic of the man. The second 
point on which we differ from the author is that we do not 
believe Dr. Harold Harman would have asked his bride to 
make a speech, no matter how vehemently the most sympathetic 
meeting might have shouted for “The Member's Wife.” We 
grant the favourable opportunity for a succinct confession of 





the political and social faith of the young pair whose grand | 
work lies before them when the story comes to an end; we | 


feel the truth of Dora's confession, and the hope and charity of 
which it is eloquent ; but we think the author has been tempted 
by opportunity into an error of taste. 

While superior in construction to Thy Name is Truth, and 


ragedy in one incident, and containing some touching situations, 
s not so pathetic as its predecessor. The prison scenes of the first 
story dwell in our memory without rival for their keen, purely 
Irish pathos; the tragic incident in the second story that forms 
the climax of Dora’s misery is also very fine, but it does not 
eaual the parting of Tom O'Carroll and his Mary. On its side- 
lines The Dawn of Dey has much merit also. There is a quaint 
freshness in the picture of the Chalkley family, Quaker traders 
of an estimable type, that is very attractive; and Bill Sutton. 
the Radical boot-maker by appointment to the ladies of the 
ballet, and political bottle-holder to Dr. Harold Harman, is a 
capital character. Bill Sutton is a forty-years later Alton Locke, 
without the poetry, just as Harman is a forty-years later Lancelot 
Smith. Charlie Abbott, who takes a little of the stress off the 
energy and earnestness of Dr. Harman, and lends the story 
some welcome specks of brightness, is delightful. The author 
is not so successful with the thoroughly odious Lady Harman, 
whose part in the plot it would not be fair to divulge. Lady 
Harman poses too much; we hear too often gf her beautiful 
hands and her diamond rings. 
concerned the author does not yet take adequate pains to realise 
her people; for instance, her selfish, silly, unprincipled Lord 
Arthur Ascherthwaite (who could not, by the way, be ad- 
dressed as Right Honourable), is the selfish, silly, unprincipled 
lordling of scores of novels, and his ‘blue blood’ is as 
intrusive as Lady Harman’s diamonds. These are the two 
cases in which force and individuality fail her; in all the 
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others those qualities are conspicuous, and in none more so ! Hissey, 


than that of Dora Townley. The girl’s character is drawn with 
much grace and delicacy; and her struggles, her poverty, her 
supreme effort, are invested with strong human interest. We 
must, however, doubt whether even a heaven-born dancer, who 
had never danced except at an evening-party, could be turned 
into a premivre daiseuse after only eight weeks’ training. 

There is great beauty in the episode of Mab Townley’s 
innocent love for Harold Harman, and her sister’s ready, 
instinctive self-sacrifice, with the simple and dignified manner 
of it, and her whole-hearted acceptance of its full result. 
Loftiness of feeling, unworldliness, a ready belief in goodness 
and true greatness, disdain of littleness, indignant protest 
against wrong, tyranny, and injustice, and mingled with these 
qualities a crisp savour of austerity, wholesome and pure, like 
frost or salt, make of this novel a work to be considered apart 
from its nominal fellows, and judged by another standard. The 
Dawn of Day will offend; for those rich, who are also the 
selfish, will like neither what Dr. Harman says to them con- 
cerning “ their enemy, the poor,” nor an illustrative story, with 
portraits of themselves, so unpleasantly like,—though not much 
enlarged, after all, from the presentment which they contem- 
plate at church on Sundays with undisturbed serenity, and 
whose limner was Divine. But it will also attract and impress 
many minds; and we count it a distinct gain to contemporary 
literature that there has arisen among novelists a writer so 
earnest, so large-minded, and of so fiery a spirit. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY.* 
Tue object for which one travels makes all the difference as to 
the best way of doing so. The speed of the railway is delightful 
to him whose business is urgent and who desires nothing more 
than to be at his journey’s end; and even when pleasure and 
health are in question there are travellers and travellers, and 
many would be intensely bored with what another finds 
charming. And besides all this, the purse has to be consulted. 
But given plenty of “the needful,” time, and a genuine love of 
Nature, or a fondness for visiting picturesque nooks and cran- 
nies, and studying the manners of remote country-folk, then, 
indeed, there is nothing like being one’s own master, and setting 
forth, like Mr. Hissey, with a pleasant companion, a well- 
appointed vehicle, and a pair of good horses of one’s own, or 
even, if so much luck does not attend us, a hired conveyance. 
Those who are old enough to remember the days of vetturino- 
travelling in Italy, France, and Switzerland, know that there is 
no more charming way of thoronghly visiting a country, going 
where you like, stopping where you like, and becoming ac- 
quainted with a thousand things never seen or thought of by 


| those who keep to the iron-road; and we quite agree with Mr. 


otter held in hand, The Dawn of Doy, although reaching pure | 


Hissey that rural England can only be really known and 
properly understood by taking to the highways and byways. A 
driving-tour seems to be with the author the usual way of 
enjoying a summer holiday, his first experience of the kind, 
made years ago at the instance of a friend, having been to him, 
The chief advantages he finds in 
such an excursion is that, by reason of constant change of scene, 


he says, quite a revelation. 


| one never gets weary of it, and even the necessity of occasion- 


Where her sympathies are not | 


ally passing through busy, noisy, wealthy, and ugly manufac- 
turing towns, adds to the enjoyment of the country. Mr. Hissey 
started from London, made as a rule journeys of twenty miles a 
day in two stages, and brought his horses home at the end of 
the six weeks or more of wandering as fresh as when they 
started. By the way, we hear a little too much of these 
animals—* the author calls them—and, perhaps, a 
little too much also of inns and accommodation, albeit it is a 
good thing to demonstrate to those who fancy the “good old 
times ” gone for ever, how very much of thorough comfort and 
good-fare are still to be found almost everywhere in England 
and Wales, often in the most umpromising places,—even, pos- 
sibly, in the quaint, sleepy little town of Nettlebed, that gave 
you the impression that you were not living in the nineteenth, 
but in the seventeenth century, although our travellers did not 
stop there to put its resources to the test. Mr. Hissey has an 
artist’s eye for colour and form; and one thing that seems to 
have greatly struck him is the absence in these old-world places 
of all attempt at building for effect, a circumstance which only 
adds to their beauty and picturesqueness. What he says is 
quite true. The builders thought first and mainly of interior 
requirements ; “they obtained comfort inside, and by not 


steeds,” 


* An Old-Fashioned Journey through England and Wales. By James John 
London : Richard Bentley and Son. 
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seeking after it, a look of fitness and natural beauty, 
suggesting to the passer-by an idea of homeliness and com- 
fort. They did not attempt to hide bad construction with 
senseless and useless ornaments, put on here and there 
without reason, and therefore worse than nothing at all, but 
used what little ornament they could afford in the construc- 
tion of a quaint chimuey-stack or a gable-end, or perchance an 
ample porch, similar to, probably, but not exactly like, any 
other.” Inside, of course, we find the dark-red of a tiled floor, 
unceiled beams overhead, an ample fireplace with oaken settle, 
and a deeply-recessed lattice window, with most likely a flower- 
pot or two. Yes; the old English farm-house, or even cottage, 
isarefreshing sight after the paltry, tawdry dwellings of the 
modern London suburb. Weare not all thoroughly up in our 
English geography ; and Mr. Hissey makes the remark that it 
is astonishing, in driving across-country, what a number of 
rivers you run against, of the very existence of which before 
you were quite unaware. The rivers necessitate delightful old 
stone-bridges, mostly of a single arch, covered with moss and 
ivy, and furnish many a lovely bit of scenery, wild or pastoral, 
as the case may be. Moreover, in the vicinity of the said 
streams congregate the followers of the gentle craft, those happy 
people whose sport cannot be marred nor temper ruffled by bad 
weather, but who are as jolly, nay jollier, when it rains. But 
it is possible to have too much of a good thing, and trout for 
breakfast, trout for dinner, and trout for supper, even though 
freshly caught and done to a turn, are apt to pall upon the 
appetite,—as fish and fishing, and nothing else, become mono- 
tonous as conversation; but, as the author says, a man who 
grumbles when he cannot have what it is unreasonable to expect 
in the quarters he is in should stay at home; and a man who 
cannot rough it, and enjoy roughing it occasionally, should do 
the same. 

The gorge of the Rheidol, with its wonderfully grand 
scenery of mountain and cascade, and the two bridges, one 
over another, that span the deep but narrow ravine, 
appear to have impressed the author profoundly. The 
lowermost of these structures, like that on the St. Gothard, 
is said to be the work of the arch-enemy. Mr. Hissey had 
engaged a man to take him to the Mynach Falls and other 
beauties of the locality. Later on, when he came to Festiniog, he 
found himself committed to the care of a collie-dog, the regular 
guide to the Falls of Cynfael,—the animal, which belongs to the 
hotel, being so well trained as to get up, wag his tail, and lead 
the way as soon as the word “ Falls ” is mentioned. As we are 
on the subject of animals, we may mention that in the district 
about Llangynog, near the Berwym Mountains, hares are called 
St. Monacella’s lambs, and until of late years few people could 
be found who would kill one of them. Even now the labourers 
believe that if they see a hare pursued by dogs and say, “ God 
and St. Monacella be with you !” the hare will certainly escape. 
St. Monacella was an Irish princess who, according to the 
legend, fled from her home to avoid a distasteful marriage, and 
remained for seven years in seclusion in the hamlet of Pennant, 
where a Welsh prince built a church and abbey for her, making 
the hamlet a city of refuge for man as well as beast. He did 
this because he had seen a hare fly to St. Monacella and hide 
inder her dress, the dogs who were after it fearing to approach 
her. Mr. Hissey says he saw rude, but very effective, carvings 
of hares running to St. Monacella for protection. He learned 
the story, which he tells at much greater length, from Mr. Cad- 
wallader Jones, landlord of the little inn at Llangynog, of which 
his family had been in possession 500 years. A place where the 
fare was of the best, yet the bill so moderate as to be a mere 
incident of the stay, certainly deserves honourable mention ; but 
this pleasing state of things does not seem to have been very 
unusual after railways had been left behind. 

In driving towards Llanfyllin, the travellers came upon great 
pipes which were being laid to convey water to Liverpool from 
an artificial lake up in the mountains. “What a pity,” says 
Mr. Hissey, “ that London cannot have a similar supply !” He 
found, however, a little later, that the lake was being formed in 
an upland valley at the bottom of which is a church centuries old, 
surrounded by a graveyard where people had been buried for 
countless generations, and thinks it would be well when London 
does decide to have water from Wales that pains should be 
taken to get it from a spot where there is no churchyard. 
Montgomeryshire, the last Welsh county Mr. Hissey passed 
through, rejoices in a special breed of snuff-brown pigs. Can 
there be any connection between these remarkable animals and 





those mentioned by Dr. Helfer as so common near Beles on the 
Euphrates, which certain antiquaries proposed to identify as the 
descendants of those in the celebrated zoological gardens of the 
Syrian Satraps? As he is leaving Wales, the writer gives us 
his opinion of Taffy, than whom, he considers, there are worse 
men in the world. Nothwithstanding the old song, the author 
pronounces that much-maligned individual to be honest, as well 
as industrious, saving, and peaceful, though too much wedded 
to his own particular form of conventicle. 

By Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, North- 
ampton, Bedford, and Hertford, the travellers made their way 
back to London. We cannot make particular mention of the 
places they visited—some of them of great interest—but must 
refer the reader to Mr. Hissey’s pleasant pages. We may close 
our notice with this just remark that, were the scenery of rural 
England foreign, Englishmen would travel from far to see it, 
and be loud in praise of its mellow, homelike, restful beauty. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The British Quarterly Review. April. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—The first article in this number is one of considerable value—“ The 
Alexandrian Type of Christianity.” Few things in the history of 
theology are more interesting than the way in which thinkers like 
Origen and Clement anticipated the tendencies of modern thought. 
The other strictly theological article is also worthy of notice. The 
importance of that remarkable relic of primitive Christianity, “ The 
Teaching of the Apostles,” can hardly fail to make itself felt as time 
goes on, though, of course, ecclesiastical systems which exist in the 
face of the New Testament will not go down before the Teaching. 
Of essays dealing with practical topics we have “ The Sunday Closing 
Bill for England,”’ a most temperate and well-reasoned article, which 
cannot fail to advance the profitable discussion of a most difficult 
subject. “ Religion in London” contains some valuable information ; 
but is it not time to give-up the use of this misleading informa- 
tion about “seats’’ provided by various religious bodies? (We 
have always found, by the way, wherever we have been able 
personally to test these statistics, that they are incorrect.) The 
writer of the article himself seems to admit that the figures do 
not represent the evangelising work done by the various communities, 
And indeed, no one, to take a single instance, could suppose that the 
figures, ‘‘ Established Church, 5,900; Free Churches, 6,451 ;” for St. 
George’s-in-the-East, represent at all truly the Christian work done in 
that parish. What can the ‘‘ Free Churches ”’ show to compare with the 
sixteen men (we take the number from the Clergy List of 1884; it is, 
we believe, really larger) who give their whole time and strength to 
pastoral work in this one parish? It is hateful to make these com- 
parisons; but non nostra culpa. There is one literary article, 
“George Eliot,” and three dealing with politics, Continental and 
English, “Count Cavour’s Letters,’ “Toryism in the Last Half- 
Century” (a review of “Croker’s Recollections’’), and a “ Political 
Review of the Quarter.” 

Tree Gossip. By Francis George Heath. (Field and Tuer.)—Mr. 
Heath here puts together in alphabetical order (a convenient arrange- 
ment, which, however, somewhat mars the literary aspect of the 
volume) a number of interesting and useful facts about trees and 
shrubs. We may note, as specimens, a recommendation of the 
eucalyptus as improving the sanitary state of malarious districts, 
facts about the longevity of trees,—the yew holds the primacy in this 
respect, living as much as 3,200 years (query the contemporary 
evidence),—a curious account of the ‘mill trees” (the juice of the 
masserabunda contains fatty matter, sugar, caseine, and phosphates 
in larger proportions than in equal quantities of the milk of the cow), 
&e. This is a very readable little book, and of a pleasant appearance. 

Driftwood froin Scandinavia. By Lady Wilde. (Bentley and Son.) 
—This is a pleasant volume; containing, indeed, nothing new, but 
giving pictures of Denmark and Sweden that have a certain charm 
about them—the charm that is never absent from the work of a 
kindly and intelligent observer. The author’s observations about other 
matters than those which meet the eye are not always trustworthy. 
It may be true, for instance, that the Danes “are little given to 
politics,” and that the members of the present Royal Family are very 
popular; but itis certainly true that there is what may be called 4 
standing political crisis in Denmark, and that Copenhagen is about 4s 
“red” in its Republicanism as any capital in Europe. There are 
some curious ethical speculations here and there, as, for instance, on 
pp. 96-98, one from which Lady Wilde deduces the moral, “ Let al! 
genius remain unwed,’—hard upon genius, and hard upon the world, 
which would be impoverished by the withdrawal from its line of 
succession of its best sons. 

Matt : a Story of a Caravan. By Robert Buchanan. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Mr. Buchanan’s dramatis persone and plot are in part, 
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at least, of an old-fashioned kind. Mr. Monk, of Monkshurst, the 
wicked usurping cousin, is quite the familiar villain of melodrama, 
and William Jones, the miserly and unscrupulous wrecker, is almost 
equally well known to us. Then we have the foundling washed on 
shore after a shipwreck, of course close to the ancestral home of which 
she is rightful heiress ; nor do we miss the comic Irishman. The hero 
has more novelty about him. He is a light-hearted, insouciant, young 
Englishman, who goes about the country sketching in a caravan, and 
who comes across Matt, the heroine, the aforesaid foundling and 
heiress, in the course of his wanderings. It will be, of course, 
guessed by our readers that the love-story between these two is the 
main subject of ‘ Matt; and it is, on the whole, told in a pleasing 
way. We must take exception, however, to at least one touch in the 
description of the heroine’s affection. That she should be artless and 
frank enough to let it be seen, and even to press it upon the man she 
loves, is natural, and quite unobjectionable ; but we can hardly say 
as much when we find her “ardent” kiss described as “ precocious.” 
Is Mr. Buchanan quite correct in his language when he makes his 
hero say,—‘‘I felt all my conversation had been categorical to 
monotony,” meaning that he had been doing little but ask questions ? 


Artistic Anatomy. By Mathias Duval. Translated by Frederic 
R. E. Fenton. (Cassell and Co.)—This book will be welcome to art- 
students. The standard English work on the subject—Professor 
Marshall’s—will, of course, retain its position; but this yolume will 
be found a very convenient text-book, made accessible to all by its 
low price. It may, perhaps, be regretted that the translator has not 
substituted the terms used in English anatomy for the French 
nomenclature ; but he can hardly be blamed for following his original. 
The illustrations taken from Professor Sappey’s treatise on osteology 
are admirable. We may direct especial attention to both text and 
illustrations of the twenty-fifth chapter, ‘‘ Muscles of the Face.” We 
may, perhaps, suggest a doubt whether “ Figure 76” does not rather 
express grief than “ discoutent or contempt.” 


The “ Runnymede Letters.” With an Introduction and Notes. By 
Francis Hitchman. (Bentley and Son.)—Mr. Hitchman, whodescribes 
himself on the title-page as author of “ The Public Life of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield,’ must have strange notions of taste and propriety 
when he republishes these letters, apparently under the impression 
that they will increase the credit of his hero. There is not a syllable 
in the Introduction so much as hinting at anything like a fault in these 
productions (which, as may be seen, Lord Beaconsfield never dis- 
avowed because he could not). On the contrary, we are told that 
the republication of these comments of the “great lost leader 
of the Tory party” will be ‘good for the present distress,” 
in times when, among other dreadfal things, “a Minister clings 
to office by the help of the votes of disaffected Irishmen ” 
(a pretty cool assertion after the shameless bid by which 
a few weeks ago the Conservatives secured the votes of the 
Parnellites). The letters themselves are in the worst possible style. 
Targid, bombastic, full of the falsest taste, they are beneath contempt 
from a literary point of view. The violence and injustice of* their 
language exceeds what one would have thought possible. Lord William 
Bentinck, almost the first name among the rulers of India, is nothing 
It marks, however, some progress in 


} 





but a “ drivelling Nabob.” 
political education that Mr. Hitchman has the grace, if not to be 
ashamed of this ebullition of spite and folly, to avow that the object 
of it “left a magnificent reputation in India.” It would be tedious 
and useless to examine the letters in detail. If some literary hireling, 
wanting a few pounds, had dug them out of their grave in forgotten 
newspaper files, careless of what damage he might do to a great 
reputation, we should but say that he was acting after his kind. It 
is far more serious that a respectable partisan should fancy that he 
is doing good service to his friends by republishing this mass of scur- 
rilous vulgarity. 

The True Story of Mazeppa, Sc. By Viscount E. Melchior de 
Vogiié. Translated from the French by James Millington. (Field 
and Tuer.)—Byron’s story is derived from Voltaire. Another legend 
has been told by Pousbkin, relating this time to the Cossack chief’s 
old age. Both have a certain foundation in fact. Mazeppa was 
lashed to his own horse and carried as far as his own door. This 
happened to him in his youth; and in his old age he eloped with his 
god-daughter Matrina, child of a wealthy Cossack, Basil Kotchouberg. 
The story of his treason, his alliance with Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and his flight to Turkey after “ Pultawa’s fatal day,” is historical. 
The second of the Viscount de Vogiié’s papers ¢ells the dismal 
tragedy of Alexis, the son of Peter the Great. The third is entitled, 
“A Change of Reign, the Death of Catherine IL., and the Accession 
of Paul I.” Of ail the dynasties of the modern world, rone have had 
a more tragical history than that of the Romanoffs ; and the present 
volume, drawn as it is from authentic sources, deepens the-impression. 

Fresh Fields. By John Burroughs. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh.) 
Mr. Burronghs is well-known as one of those literary visitors from th 
other side of the Atlantic who describe our scenery with so appre- 
ciative an enthusiasm. Some, at least, of these eleven essays were 





familiar to ustas having already appeared in the Century. “A Hunt 
for the Nightingale,” of which we have before spoken in praise in 
these columns, is a particularly pleasing specimen of Mr. Burroughs’ 
manner. He is hardly so happy, we think, when he essays literary 
and philosophical criticism, as in ‘‘ A Sunday in Cheyne Row.” But 
the two articles, ‘In Carlyle’s Country” and “In Wordsworth’s 
Country,” in which criticism is, of course, subordinated to descrip- 
tion, are more attractive. 

We would draw the attention of our readers to an admirable 
lecture by Professor S. Wilkins—The Rise of Latin Literature. 
(J. E. Cornish, Manchester). The lecture was delivered as an in- 
troductory address at the opening of the 1884-85 Session of Owens 
College, Manchester. It commences with some valuable remarks on 
the specialisation of study, and proceeds to state,—and to state, we 
think, with both force and candour,—the claims of classical language 
and literature. In these we have a most instructive summary of 
the earlier developments of Latin literature, ‘‘ earlier’”’ being taken to 
comprehend authors who were born while the Republic was still an 
actual entity, and not moribund, as it was when Ovid was born at 
Sulmo. 

Not Every Day: a Love Octave. By Constance MacEwen. (Ward 
and Downey.)—This story is hard reading, so hard that, we must 
frankly confess, it proves too much for us. Not many pages from 
the beginning of the first volume we came, in the course of a descrip- 
tion of a boarding-house, upon the statement that a novel-writer, 
named Mr. Windemere, “was living en pension for an object—that 
object being a malignant one, namely, the vivisection of the specie.” 
This was an inexpressibly funny assertion, and we thought the book 
might after all be enjoyable in its own way. But it proved nothing 
of the kind. There is a dreamy maundering widow, of American- 
Scotch origin apparently, but bearing the Austrian name of Ester- 
hazy; and there is a wonderful colonel, who might likewise be pure 
Scotch or English, but whose name is Van Straubenzee. Many minor 
shadows also flit across its pages; buat never a one of them, 
try as we might, left a definite impression on the mind. The 
history of how the hybrid widow lost her money did not move 
us any more than its extremely odd recovery; and the terrible 
smash-up of the City of Glasgow Bank, we suppose, was of no 
interest. The truth is that Miss MacEwen has taken no pains what- 
ever with her task. It is, therefore, merely a series of ink-splashes, 
overloaded with sentimentalism, gush, and sham _philosophisings. 
Yet there are traces of talent in the book; here and there we come 
upon a vivid touch, a crude etching that might have been made a 
finished picture. But, as the book is written, they occur by accident ; 
and until Miss MacEwen has learned to write soberly and with care, 
until she submits to take pains, in short, the talent she has will be 
wasted. Vanessa Esterhazy, languishing and gyrating on the miserable 
poverty of £700 a year, and making love spasmodically ; her dear 
friend Cordelia, who writes to her jerky nonsense by the yard; the 
colonel, the old maids, and all, are as uninteresting as a bundle of 
marionettes. 

Scuoont Books.—A Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By 
James Hadley. Revised and in.part re-written by Frederic de Forest 
Allen. (Macmillan.)—This grammar, first published in 1860, was 
originally founded on the “ Griechische Schulgrammatik” of Professor 
Curtius. The changes introduced by the present editor are mainly 
in the directions indicated by recent advance in philology as applied 
to the inflexion in the accidence, and of new philosophical and 
systematic views as applied to syntax. A minor point is the excision 
of some forms traditional to Greek grammars which have no Attic 
authority. The book, it must be understood, is for advanced students; 
to whom, though we cannot pretend to estimate its value at all pre- 
cisely without a much more careful examination, it is likely to be 
useful.—Sallust’s Cutilina and Jugurtha. Edited by the late 
George Long, M.A.; revised by J. G. Frazer, M.A. (Whittaker, Bell, 
and Son.) Mr. Frazer has unquestionably added considerably to the 
value of the edition which he has revised. We are especially glad to 
see that he has included the letters and speeches which survive from 
the lost “ Histories” of Sallust, besides giving an interesting frag- 
ment from the third book, relating to the war against Spartacus. 
With regard to the text of Sallust especially some valuable work has 
been done. We cannot forbear to give what the editor justly calls a 
The 
manuscripts have ‘‘ Romani quanquam itinere atque opere castroram 


certain emendation by Professor Postgate in Jugurtha, 53. 





ssi laetique erant.”’ For the words in italics, Professor Postgate 
has most elegantly conjectured “ laeti quicrant,” giving the maximum 
In the series of 





of improvement with the minimum of change. 
Elementary Classics (Macmillan), we have Thucydides: Rise of the 
Athenian impire, by F. WH. Colson, M.A. This is d to be “ edited 
for the use of beginners.” Mr. Colson has done his best; but we 





are not persuaded that beginners ever ought to be set to work 
on Thucydides. It is true that the choice of easy Attic 
writers is but small; still, it is large enough. And then 
there is Herodotus, whom it is easy to Attic However, 
as we have said, Mr. Colson has done his best with notes 
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fnll and clear, and a useful vocabulary.——Cwsar’s Invasion of 
" Britain has been “adapted for.the use of beginners’? by -Messrs. W. 
Welsh, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A. This adaptation means a good 
deal of alteration of the text,.which has ‘‘ been simplified as much as 
possible.” To this we see no kind of objection. Cwsar, unless 
being so modified, is certainly beyond the reach of beginners. Notes 
and a vocabulary have been added.-——Another book for the same 
class of learners is Fabulw Faciles, by F. Ritchie, M.A. (Rivington). 
We cannot say that Mr. Ritchie’s Latin is always faultless (for these 
exercises are, we suppose, of his own composition), and the correct- 
ing of the press has been carelessly done. We have examined a few 
of the series, in which the story of Ulysses is told, and find various 
things to criticise. We doubt whether “ secundissimo vento” is 
allowable. The adjective, as applied to a wind; hardly admits the 
superlative. Why “indignatione ewarsit sociosque objurgabat”’? 
Is there any reason for the change of tense? In the next lesson 
we find “ cognoverat enim frumentum, quam in nave haberent, iam 
deficere.’’ Quam is, of course, a misprint; but why the subjunctive 
haberent? The mood is doubtful again in “ qui nuper in patriam 
Cyclopum egressi essent,’’ as a definite number of individuals is spoken 
of. Why “ad januam pulsarent”’ ? We have a little further, “ omnes 
universi.” We can find no authority for the two words in this order, 
and only Plautus and Apuleius for universi omnes. This was probably 
a colloquial expression. The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Book XIII. 
With Introduction and Notes. By Charles Haines Keene. (Bell and 
Sone.)—Some of Mr. Keene’s notes are useful. His illustrations 
particularly, quoted and not given in reference (a quite useless 
practice), are valuable. But some notes we cannot commend,—e.g., 
‘€ velaturque aliturque avibus, ‘is dependent on birds for both his dress 
and food.’’”? The rendering is extremely prosaic, and should not have 
been given at all. The reader might have been reminded that the verbs 
are middle, and, perhaps, supplied with an equivalent for the first, 
“ clothes himself.” Easy Latin and Greek Papers. Prepared by H. 
R. Heatley, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—These papers are divided into five 
classes: ‘“‘ Latin (General),’’ “Latin (Special),” ‘ Greek,” “Greek 
(Special),” and “ Greek and Latin (Mixed).” They will save a great 
deal of time to the teacher now spent in the multiplying of copies 
for use. Each boy in a class will be supplied with one of these books, 
and may be set to answer on paper or vivd voce, as occasion may 
suggest. Clavis; or, Evercises in Latin Elegiac Verse, Part L., 
compiled by A. C. Ainger (Rivingtons), appears in a new edition, as 
does also Part II. of the same work, the latter and more advanced 
volume supplying the young scholar with ‘‘ Ideas and Versions.” —— 
A Second Latin Evercise-Book, by John Barrow Allen, M.A. (The 
Clarendon Press), has certainly the merit of giving an abundance of 
exercises and examples. It is intended to be used as an intermediary 
between elementary exercises and the most advanced stage of Latin 
prose composition, and, therefore, very properly contains materials 
for a good deal of work. The excellent practice of setting “ un- 
prepared” passages for translation is happily extended to other 
languages besides Latin and Greek. Indeed, the University of London, 
in its examinations in the modern languages, gives no other. We 
have to meet this want.——The Eton French Translator; French 
Extracts for Translation, selected by H. Tarver (E. Stanford), giving 
a choice of a hundred and twenty-two passages; and French Passages 
for Unseen Translation, selected and arranged by C. H. Parry, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.) Here we have a greater number of extracts, mostly 
shorter (there are 153), and a few notes giving difficult expressions 
or out-of-the-way words. Yet another book of the same kind, but 
beginning at an earlier stage of the learner’s career, is The Oxford 
and Cambridge French Reader, by Frédéric Hunt (Jakeman and 
Carver, Hereford). The graduation from the easy to the un- 
usually difficult passages seems well and carefully done, and the 
help judicious. The theory of the book is one for which a 
good deal may be said that a pupil may advantageously be 
made to read before he is set to learn the grammar. Of editions 
of French Classics we have Lamartine’s Tailleur de Pierres de Saint- 
Pont, with Etymological and Grammatical Notes, by J. Boielle, B.A. 
(Bell and Sons), a well-selected example of a great writer ; and Cor- 
neille’s Cinna, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Leon Delbos 
(Williams and Norgate). We have also to acknowledge the New 
Method of French Conversation, by Professor Charles M. Marchand 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.), which has reached a fourth edition ; An 
Introduction to French Conversation, by Antoine Charlin (Hachette) ; 
A Manual of French Prosody, by Arthur Gosset (Bell and Sons), 
intended “for the use of English students,” and likely to be useful 
as explaining and illustrating a somewhat obscure subject; French 
at Home and at School, by F. Julien (Sampson Low and Co.); and 
the Teachers’ Companion to Macmillan’s Progressive French Course, 
. Second Year, by G. Eugéne Fasnacht (Macmillan). 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS, 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFfFz, 


C. HINDLEY and SONs, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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99 “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ 
L | B E R T Y ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIEg? 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
ART “LIBERTY” COLOURS, 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNsg, 
F A B R | C S *| BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, 
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AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


Ready April 2ist. 
The TRUE STORY of the FRENCH 


DISPUTE in MADAGASCAR. By Captain 8, PasrieLp OLiveR, F.S.A., 
F.R.G S., late R.A., Author of “ Madagascar and the Malagasy,” &. With 
Supplementary Chapter by F. W. Cuesson, Esq., Hon. Sec. of the Malagasy 
Committee, and Note signed by Lord Shaftesbury, J. W. Pease, Esq, M.P,, 
Sir William McArthur, Esq., M.P., the Lord Mayor, M.P., James Cropper, 
Esq., M.P., Alex. McArthur, Esq., M.P, and J. G Alexander, Esq. With 
Map, demy 8vo, 93, post free, 





A NEW NOVELIST. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


WILBOURNE HALL: a Novel. 


CAUMONT. 


By Mrs, 





London : T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Just published, Third Edition, enlarged and greatly improved. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, 


AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS, 
With 52 Illustrations, price 1s; in cloth, 1s 6d. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION.—“ Everyone who 


cares about his eyesight should get this little book.””—R. A. Proctor, B.A., in ° 


Knouledge. “Gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged to wear spectacles, 
and whose eyes are in any way affected.””—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘*We have been 
especially pleased with the m ny useful hints given by Mr. Browning regarding 
sight preservat'on.”—Health, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and of all Booksellers, and at 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's Boukstalls. 
Sent free for 1s 2d, or 1s Sd, by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


; All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
E. DENT and CoO, 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
| “The bestand cheapest natural aperient water.” 
| —'*LUNDON MEDICAL REUORD.” 

H U N Y A D | “For about ten years I have prescribed 

Hunyadi Janos Water wherever a purgative 
is required of prompt, safe, and measured 
action.”” 





Professor MOLESCHOTT, 
| University of Rome, May 19th, 1884, 
| The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
| LIMITED,’ onevery Label secures genuineness- 


JANOS. 





“Is as nearly taste’ess as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.”’—Lancet. 


**Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.””—British Medical Journal, 


“ No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
1s 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 9s, Of 
Chemists everywhere. 


LADY having had TWO DAUGHTERS in a HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL at LAUSANNE, WILL be glad to GIVE PARTICU- 
LARS to PARENTS wishing to find a good School abroad.—Address, Mrs. 
WAITE, Halifax. , 


PERFECT DAYLIGHT. 
WHY BURN GAS? 
CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS 


DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT AND SUPERSEDE GAS 
IN DAYTIME. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED” 


COD LIVER OIL. 








N.B.—BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 
SILVER MEDAL AT HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Pp. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee, 69 FLEET STREET. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
“The HUNDRED-AND-THIRD EXHIBITION will 
OPEN on MONDAY, April 27th.—5 Pall Mall East. 
ALFRED D. FXKIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


Spee ae 
RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CON- 
TINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN from 9.30 
to 6.3), Admission ls. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royil Charter, 1815. 

WITH MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 

FOR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intendiog Land Owners and Ocenpiers, Land 

Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &e. 











PrEsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. | 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 19th. © 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 

_4 Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 
with great advantages for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, and Painting. Terms, for board and 
languages, £120 per annum. Referen es kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Poat- 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and tu the Rev. Francis 
Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce, 


Lausanne, Switzerland. 
OLLY’ HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Principal—Miss NORTON. 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on WEDNES- 
DAY, May 6th. 
There will be VACANCIES. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE ix all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 187, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and ‘1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 
SW. Conducted by Mrs. SULTON. Thorough 
Preparation for the Public Schools. There is an 
Elementary Class for little Boys under Seven. The 
SUMMER TERM tegan on WEDNESDAY, April 
lith. References to Parents. Prospectuses and 
further information on appl cation. 
GLEN- 


RINITY COLLEGE, 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highiands). 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life, Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. 
a particulars, prospectus, &c, apply to the 














aN. 


R 
. eros HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, 

19 The Parade. 

Head Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Graduate in 
Honours (Girton College), Cambridge. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN APRIL 22np. 

Prospectuses and information as to Boarding- 
Houses may be obtained at the School, or from 
the Secretary, Mr. E, FIELD, 42 Warwick Street,* 


Leamington. 
RAPLEY COLLEGE. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in JUNE 
NEXT, Candidates mnst have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

J TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election, third Tuesdayin May. An additional 
Scholarship of £49 for one year will be given to the 
boy who comes out first in the Junior Scholarship 
Xamination. Preference, however, will be given to 
the son of an old Cheltonian.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
Caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1A OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 

ict, F. D. Dixon.Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 








ILL HILL SCHOOL. 
The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
MATRICULATION in this University will commencg | 22ve been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
on MONDAY, June 15th, 1885.—In addition to the | Sites during the last seven years :— 
Examination at the University, Provincial Examina- | 1877. Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
tions will be held at University College, Aberystwith ; Lond ; with University Scholarship. 
University College, Bangor; Queen’s College, Bir- Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
mingham; University College, Bristol; University ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
College, Cirdiff; the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham - Arnott Bronze Medal. 
(FoR LADIES ONLY) ; St. Gregory’s College, Downs de; 1878. *Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. ; 
New Colleze, Eastbourne; the Literary Institute, with University Scholarship. 
Edinburgh ; the Royal Medical College, Epsom; the Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. 
Yorkshire College, Leeds; University Colleze, Liver- | 1879. Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
pool; the Owens College, Manchester ; the School of *Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degre), 
Science and Art, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Firth Colleze, Lond. ; with University Scholarship. 
Sheffield; Stonyhurst College; and St. Edmund’s First Scriptural Esamination, Lond. 
College, Ware. 1880. English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 

Every Candidate is reqnired to transmit his Certifi- | 1881. With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
cate of Age to the Registrar (University of London, Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) at least ONE *Law Tripo:, Camb. 
CALENDAR MonTH before the commencement of the Further Scriptural Examination, Lond. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that 


the next Half-yearly Examination for 


Examination. 1882. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb. 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Historic 11 Tripos, Camb. 
April 13th, 1885. Registrar. Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 


—_—— - Law Society. 

ILLSIDE, ELSTREE.—Thorough | Gistorieal 7rieg, Camb. 

PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS for | 1884, Historical Tripoz Camb 

BOYS from 7 to 14. The situation is exceptionally Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb 
healthy,and within easy reach of London. he House | The * s‘gnifies that the candidate was Frrsz in the 
is large and comfortable, with extens ce Grounds and % First Class of Honours sak 8 
Playfield. The Household Arrangements are under . 
the immediate superintendence of the Head Master’s 
Wife, and tbe boys have all the comforts of home. 
Daring the last 10 years Hiliside Boys have taken 
good places at Rugby, Charterhouse, Westminster, St. 
Panl’s, Merchant Taylors’, Marlborou zh, Uppingham, 
Clifton, and Wellington. Backward and Delicate 
Boys receive individual and special tuition. Terms 
moderate.—For prospectus and references, apply to 
Mr. DAVID MU NRO, Hiliside, El-tree, near London. 


stock Hill, N.W. Healthy and pleasaut situa- 
tion ; convenient distance from towr. Thre3 sitting- 
rooms, four bedrooms and dressing-room; bath- 
room; small garden.—Apply, by letter, to the above 
address, for appointment to view. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esa. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 





HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 


the verge of t'e Atlantic, with the beatiful 
coast and inland scenery of North Devon, so attrac- 
tive in early spring. 250 rooms. Table d’Hote at 
separate tables daiy. — Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


“At HOME or ABROAD, I nares Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSA LINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Prevent ve and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases taving their origin in | town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, ! Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1330), 
Feverish Colds, &e.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 123 Holborn, | price 53 ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
London. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 
and security of the Assured, as follows: 


Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special! system : 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed under ordinary whole-life Policies after 
one year from their date: 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured : 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | 
Justice of England. 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. | William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined upon 
data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 

Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next Division will be made 
as at December 31st, 1886. ‘ , 

The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 
application. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectat ApyanTaGEs obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting sd large a new business, 

The Funds are now closeon Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as'large a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 





Edinburgh, November, 1834, JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_— <-> “ 
Allibone (S. A ), Great Authors of all Ages, 8V0 .......sesceeerse ...(Lippincott) 15/0 
Allibone (S. A.), Poetical Quotations, Chaucer to Tennyson, 8vo (Lippincott) 15/0 
Allibone (S. A.), Prose Quotations, Socrates to Macaulay, 8vo ...(Lippi: cott) 15,0 
Anderson (J.), What Saith the Scriptures? er 8vo......(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Behnke (E ) and Browne (L.), The Child’s Voice, cr 8vo......... (S. Low & Co.) 3/6 
Buchanan (R.), Annan Water, 12mg ........... Ue sucpcewcsbevaeen (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Davidson (W. L.), The Lozic of Definition, Cr 8VO .........:eeseeeeeees (Longmans) 6/0 
Edmonds (KE. M.), Greek Lays, Idylls, &e., er 8vo....... ..(Tritbner & Co.) 6/6 
Gordon (C. G.), Story of, by A. E. Hake, Vol. 2, 870............06.. ..(Remington) 15/0 
Gordon (F.), Pyotshaw, Cr 8V0.............ecccssecsssroresseeeseeseeeseres (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Greisinger (T.), The Jesuits, 1 Vol. Edition, 8vo ............ (W. H. Allen & Co.) 10/6 
Home (G. M.), First Successors to the Holy Apostles, cr 8vo ...... (W. Smith) 3/6 
Houston (Mrs.), Caught in a Snare, 12mo ......... ... (FE. V. White & Co.) 2/0 
Hutton (L.), Literary Landmarks of London, cr 8vo.... seseeseeee-(Triibner) 10/6 
Innes (P.), History of Bengal European Regiment (Sim n, Marshall, & Co.) 21/0 
Keene (H. J.), Sketch of the History of Hindustan, 8vo .........(W. H. Allen) 18/0 













EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, with 6 Mans and 25 Illustrations, 


price 2s. 
EPPING FOREST. By Edward North 
UXTON, Verderer. 


_ “Mr. Buxton goes about his work in a thoroughly practical way. His book 
is plentifully furnished with accurate maps, and about thirty pages are occupied 
with simple and clear directions as to the several walks which may be taken through 
the Forest. It may safely be said that anyone who carefully follows Mr. Buxton’s 
directions, will obtain a perfectly new conception of the Forest and its peculiar 
beauties. The book is illustrated by some charming drawings of forest scenes 
and by numerous delicately-executed woodcuts of birds and fluwers.’—Times, 

**Mr. Buxton has rendered a great service to the public in general, and to 
Londoners in particular, in preparing a book which must take the first place 





Lawless (E.), A Millionaire Cousin, cr 8V0............0000+ 
Marryatt (F.), Under the Lilies and Roses, cr 8vo ...... 


Martin (T.), Landmarks of Hygiene, cr 8vo 


Smith (G. S.), The Wellbeing of Nations, 12mo 
Tait (P. G.), Properties of Matter, cr 8vo 
Thomas (A.), False Colours, 12mo, boards . 


Urlin (R. D.), Hints on Business, cr 8V0..........00066 seen re 
Wellhausen, (J.), Prolegomena to the History of Israel, 8vo (A. & C. Black) 15/ 
peanwcccees (Cassell & Co.) 


Williams (A. J.), About Going to Law, er 8vo...........+ 
Williams (W. M.), Chemistry of Cookery, cr 8vo 


Voubbensseenaee (Macmillan) 6/0 
..(E. V. White & Co.) 3/6 
......(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 26 
McHardy (G.), Scenes and Characters of the Early World, cr 8vo...(Hodder) 3/6 
Molloy (J F.), Court Life Below Stairs, 2nd Series, 1,vol. (Ward & Downey) 6, 
Murray (D. C.), Val Strange, 12m0 ............ccerorscesesreeessees (Chatto & Windus) 2 
Prinse; (C.), Record of Services of E. India Co.’s Servants, Madras (Triibner) 10, 








among the guides to Epping Forest.”—Saturday Review. 





(W. Blackwood) Gree. 


Just published, small post 8vo, cloth, with plan, price 5s. 


VISITOR’S GUIDE to SIENA 


GIMIGNANO. By J. L. Brevir, M.A., Author of “ Visitor’s Guide to 


and SAN 





2) 
(Chatto & Windus) 6, 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


Third Edition, revised, 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy, with Two Plates. By W. T. Lynn, B.A., F.R.AS., f 
the Royal Observatory, Grsnawisk. : siete 


“Can be most sincerely and heartily recommended.’’—Notes and Queries. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 

















APOLLINARIS. 


Exhibition. 





“ APOLLINARIS 
alone among Natural Dietetic 
Table Waters.’’—British Medi- 
cal Journal, May 31st, 1884, 
on the International Health 


The 


reigns 


post free, 3s 3d. 


RUSSO-AFGHAN 


STANFORD’S SHILLING MAP of AFGHANISTAN and ADJOINING 
COUNTRIES, on the scale of 78 miles to an inch. Revised to March 23rd, 1885, 
One sheet, Coloured, size 18 by 22 inches. 
1s 1d ; Unfolded, packed on roller, post free, 1s 6d; Mounted, in cloth case, 3s, 


NEW MAPS, 
FRONTIER. — 


Price : Folded Sheet, 1s, post free, 








ORNING CLASS for 


Miss WOODMAN (Mrs. George Davenport). 
COMMENCED THURSDAY MORNING, April 16th. 


the SONS of GENTLEMEN 


(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W., conducted by 


The SUMMER TERM 





MAP of the ACQUISITIONS of RUSSIA in 


EUROPE and WESTERN ASIA, corrected up to a recent date, giving 
distances advanced, dates, and population. New Edition, Coloured Sheet, 33, 
post free, packed on roller, 33 6d; Mounted, in case, 53, post free, 5s 34. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





UNION | 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Paid-up Capital ... ons wee =£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund a & we _ £960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. . 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0O. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 

on Fully Subscribed _... evs ++. £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about = = vee «875,000 
ToraL INVESTED Funps Urwarps or Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
|S Gat Phe BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Three per cent. Interest allowed on Deposits, repay- 
able on demand. Two per cent, Interest on Current 
Accounts calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Letters of Credit and 
Circular Notes issued, The Birkbeck Almanack, with 
full particulars, post fre on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ye 
WILLIAM C, Ponten: t Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established 1825. Invested 
Funds, Six and a Half Millions Sterling. Liberal 
Terms of Assurance. London: 83 King William 
Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall Mall East, 8.W. Dublin: 
66 Upper Sackville Street. 














° 


05,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 

OR AT THE : 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








FINE OLD PURE 
be eo D MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—423 per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 

All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








| GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


7g) 

FRY’Siayrys CARACAS COCOA. 
| **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Standard. 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 

COCOA) Hae COCOA EXTRAOT. 

I 





** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
‘W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol, 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 








22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
e 


ILLIAM S. BURTON'S 

USEFUL FRESENTS in ELECTR9O-SILVER 
PLATE, é &c.—A New Stock of Choice Designs, 
heavily Silver-Plated and highly-finished, at very low 
prices for Cash. No deceptive discounts. 


Biscuit Boxes, Electro-silver plate, from 14s 0d to 105s. 


Butter Dishes oe a from §s 0d to 50s. 
Cake Baskets es ‘ from 21s 0d to 120s. 
Claret Jugs — a. from 13s 64 to 105s, 





ILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
USEFUL PRESENTS. 
Dessert Knives and Forks, Ivory 
ARGICS. .0:csssssessencesenin tessceesstseeeee 43 60 per pair. 
Do., do., Pearl handles sees. 68 2d per pair. 
Fish Carvers, in case, Ivory handles 15s 0d per pair. 
Fish-eating Knives and Forks do, 6s 6d per pair. 
Cruet Frames, Electro-silver plate, 
BES oy Sciencpenssices wipeneticiavacestarecs 12s 0d to 2103. 
Teapots do., do., do......... ee 
Toast Racks, do., do., do. sessecee 73 6d to 423. 
Egg Steamer, with spirit lamp, from 19s 6d to 45s. 
Meat Carver, Fork and Steel, in 
case, from 2 
ILLIAM S.. BURTON’S 
USEFUL PRESENTS. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE ON BEST 
NICKEL. 














| { 
le or’ Bead or | King’s 


Best Quality, Strongly Silver lrpa 
Plated. ‘Old Silvr’ Thread. |or Shell. 





| 
| 


|£s. d.j£ 8. d.J£ 8, d. 
Table Forks .........+« - per doz.110 02 1 02 5 6 
Table Spoons . . do. {110 02 1 02 5 0 
Dessert Forks . do. |1 2 01 9 O11 11 0 
Dessert Spoous . do. |1 2 01 9 OTL O 
Tea Spoons .........00 do. 014 O01 0 O11 2 0 





The above are of the highest quality, will wear 
for twenty years as sterling silver, and are THIRT! 
PER CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is 
usually sold for. Samples at above rates post free. 

Carriage paid. Exchanged if not approved of. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 

and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
88 (late 39), Oxford Stieet, &c. Catalogues post free. 





COLZA OTL, Best....00...scccrcrsecosees 2s 9d per Gallon. 
KEROSINE, water white, safe, 
BNA INOMOTOUS  ........000c.ccccccesees 1s 2d per Gallon. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Diseases of the most formidable and 
chronic characters have been cured by Hol!oway's 
remedies. Ulcerations which have proved themselves 
incurable by any other known means have healed 
kindly under the purifying and regenerating influence 
of this excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, 
contracted muscles, and glandular swellings can be 
most safely and effectually healed by Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills, which can do no harm under any 
circumstances. Neither of these medicaments 113 
anything deleterious in its composition; both ue 
essentially purifying and strengthening in their 
nature. The combined power of these noble remedies 
‘ enables them successfully to cope with most descrip- 





tions of impurities, and to cure, or at least relieve, 
most varieties of diseases, 
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BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


EW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, EC. 








Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict, cap. 110, and further empowered by Special 
Act, 15 Vict, cap. 53. 





DIRECTORS. - 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Chairman. | J. H. TROUNCER, M.D., Londou, Deputy-Chairman. 
H. M. BOMPAS, Esq., Q.C. WILLIAM GROSER, Esq. GEORGE ROOKE, Esq. 
HUGH CAMPBELL, M.D. PEARSON HILL, Esq. JOHN E. TRESIDDER, Esq. 
ROBERT FREEMAN, Esq. DONALD MUNRO, Esq. WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, Esq., M.P. 


GEORGE PHILLIPS, Esq. 





Avpirors (Elected by the Members) W. AUGUSTINE SPAIN, Esq., and HENRY CATTLEY STEWART, Esq. 














Soricirors—Messrs. WATSON, SONS, and ROOM. Puysicilan—KE. H. GREENHoW, M.D., F.R.S. 
Surveyor—SAMUEL WALKER, Esq. Surceon—JOHN MANN, Esq. 
AcruarY—JOSIAH MARTIN, F.1.A., F.S.S. SecRETARY—EDWIN BOWLEY, F.I.A., F.S.S. 





This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Profits belong to the Members. 

( Every third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large Bonuses have been declared. 

{ The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The Profits already divided amount to Fight Hundred and Forty-seven Thousand Pounds. 
It hasan ANNUAL INCOME of nearly Two Hundred Thousand Pounds, 

An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, exceeding One Million Sterling, 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS upwards of One Million Sterling. 

Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured has been admitted. 
Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the payment of Premiums. 
No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy climates. 

Assurers under the TEMPERANCE SCHEME are placed in a separate Section. 

LOANS on Freenorps, LEASEHOoLDs, and other SEcuRITIES considered. 

Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be obtained on application to any of 


the Agents of the Company, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 





FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, <n seen tmeneeinian detalii 


aii The distinguishing character of the 74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). SfUhacl Angelos as embodied. in’ the 
ch badly —_ as tH bog ay oe —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 

eap and absolutely faithful copies of noblest art should be grateful to the 
originals, which may themselves be of THE NATIONAL GALLERY. ‘Antee : pag P, tfolie, April 
the bd — excellence; and they Now ready. 7. ype process. —Lortjoio, April, 
a i a : . . . . . . ~ 
pare ry Be yg Bogen ela Fist issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings in this Collection.  «y¢ pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 





their cost is an important element, and A. The Foreign Schools. B. The British School. tional influence of a high order, and if it 
especially for all in which it is desirable, Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
for educational reasons, to keep before the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
= eyes yon children or of — TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” oe a _~— — a ov find 

ie most perfect representations o Es $ e places of honour of whic ey are 
natural or of ideal tacaiy."—Times, Volume III. to complete the work, now ready. _ well worthy, but they should also be 
September 4th, 1879, Ta ee used to adorn every nursery and school- 


vay room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 
Ay ILLUSTRATED Pamputet, ‘‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 4975, si ere ’ 
Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 














For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS J, Gyo MONUMENT, PARIS: 
‘ H E A L A N D S 0 N. M. Dalou, Sculptor.—See the BUILDER for this 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use week (price 4d, by post, 44d; Annual Subseription, 
19s): also Decoration of the Pantheon, Paris, by M. 
BEDSTEADS. Charles Yriarte; Panoramic View of Lubeck (from 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES 3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 6d. an Ancient German Engraving) ; College Ste. Barbe, 
? 3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s. Paris—The Smaller Classical Museums of Italy.— 
School Boards and Architects.—The Metropolitan 
A SAMPL X. with ilustr BEDDING. Board and Bills in Parliament.—Becker’s Patent 
EB BOX, with illustrated Catalogue MATTRESSES, St, from ls. A NEW SPRING | Cooking Apparatus, &e.—10 Catherine Street, and all 
i nee MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, | Newsmen. 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS at a very moderate prio. at es 6in. — 70 ERS | “1 SON, cn caked ta 
P ; = : 40s, THIS WITH A TOP SS, 3ft., ICKERS and SON, the originator o 
iad - pdinnegelealprdenieibnnsncning 20s ; 4ft. 6in., 298s, makes a most comfortable the rari of Cash Discounts, SUPPLY all 
the receipt of 23 6d in Stamps or Postal Order Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. NEW BOOKS in General Literature =e eee 
3d i s aw and Medical at 2d in the 1s 
payable to BEDROOM FURNITURE. pg the ls, and Law and Medical a in the 1s, for 
j pene Pl BB £8 10s A Choice Selection of Standard BL in calf and 
; rs ~a wk rom £5 1s. . | morocco binding, suitable for the Library or for pre- 
HENRY STONE AND SON, ry ey SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in | entation, also for School and College Prizes, always 
. the Health Exhibition, from £14. peat !on hand. Orders by post carefully and promptly 
BANBURY. ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, | executed. Catalogues post free. 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, | 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 
aa nnn | RASY CHAIRS FROM 3a. 


—— poy A |FTPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
FISHER’S BOOKCASES from 38, and 





Py, the METROPOLITAN ASSOOTA. 

BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. The COUNCIL of the METROPO . 

GLADSTONE BAG, |° WRITING TABLES trom 35s. TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
inom Z e | OCCASIUNAL TABLES from 10s 6d. prepared to —y — Bg or Fy Sane on —— 
FECT DRESSING BAG. | y (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. Ne Se ee eee. on’ | onreceipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
pq SHER's STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER ' eer * | of 103 per 100, on application to, the SECRETARY, 
ANTEAUS. A New Articl istered. Centr: ce, 15 Buckingham Street, Stran: C. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. | ¢, whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
CATALOGUBS POST-FREE Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

: 195 to 198 Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall 








FISHER, 188 STRAND. | ‘TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. | East,S.W. 
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Just published, with numerous Illustrations and Plans, and Eight Coloured Maps, 
crown &yo, cloth, red edges, 63 6d, 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY, 
ANCIENT, MEDIZVAL, and MODERN. 


With Special Relation to the History of Civilisation and the 
Progress of Mankind. 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, 
Late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 


M.A., 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 
A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. With Pictorial 
Tilustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans. Feap 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2s 6d, 


** A model of terse, succinct narration and lucidity of arrangement......An excellent basis for the more 
advanced study of history.’’—Scotsman, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I f certai 
dealers making ecutiaahal co ye yee EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; a a Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into —— water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


DR. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
‘Price 28 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. . 








Ser EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, 


339, is now ready. 
ConTENTS,. 

1, Lanp TenvRE 1n SCOTLAND. 
2. Prince BisMARCK SKETCHED BY HIS SECRETARY 
. THE MARITIME ALPS, : 
THe Army OF INDIA. . 
MEMOIRS OF M. DE VITROLLES. 
InpDIA—Wuat Can 17 TEacu Us? 
Past AND PRESENT STATE OF THE Navy, 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
LETTERS OF THE MARQUISE DE Colany, 
THREE REFORM BILLs, 

London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co, 


i eo QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 318, is published THIS DAY, 
CoNnTENTS, 
1, THE AGE OF PROGRESS. 
2. RECENT DISCOVERIES IN GREECE. 
3. ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 
4, BisHop TEMPLE’s BAMPTON LECTURES, 
5. MODERN GENEVA, 
6, EARLY BRITAIN, 
7. GENERAL GorDON’s LIFE AND LETTERS. 
8. THE PRESENT AND NEAR FUTURE OF IRELAND. 
9, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 
10, THE GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, price 6s, for APRIL. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CLXII. 
ConTENTS, 
1, THE ALEXANDRIAN TYPE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
2. Count Cavour’s LETTERS, 
3. THE SunpDAay CLOSING BILL FOR ENGLAND, 
4, GEORGE ELior. 
5. THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. 
6. RELIGION In LonpDON, 
7. ToRYIsM OF THE Last HatF Century. 
8. PoxiticaL REVIEW OF THE QUARTER. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: HoppER and StTouGHTon, 27 Paternoster 


Ow. 
HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, for APRIL (No. CXXVII.) price 4s, 
ConTENTS, 
1. THomAs CARLYLE, 
2. GAINSBOROUGH, 
3, THE GROowTH OF Poor MeEn’s PROVIDENCE. 
4, Tue First Epocu In THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 
5. Miss Gorpon-CuMMING’sS VISIT TO PHE TEMPLE 
OF HEAVEN AT PEKIN. 
6. THE Last TESTIMONY TO THE ATONEMENT. 
7. THE Poretry OF DESPAIR, 
8, KHARTOUM AND GENERAL GORDON. 
9. SHORT REVIEWS AAD BRIEF NOTICES. 
10, SuMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
“‘This eminently able Quarterly...... is almost indis- 
pensable to educated and thoughtfui men.”—lIrish 
Christian Adwocate, 


T. Wootmer, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HEOSOPHY, RELIGION, and 
OCCULT SCIENCE. By Henry S. Oxcort, 
President of the Theosophical Society. With 
Glossary of Eastern Terms. Crown 8vo, 384 pages, 
cloth gilt, price 7s 6d. ‘* Colonel Olcott writes with 
great enthusiasm, and his style often rises into fine 
and simple eloquence.’’—Graphic, March 21st. ‘‘ Here 
is the creed theosophic in a nutshell.’”’— Saturday 
Review. 
GrorGE Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 


HE SECRET of PLATO'S 
ATLANTIS. By Lord ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR, 
Cloth, 6s. 
Burns and Oates, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just published, price One Shilling each. 
HE A BC GUIDE to PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, for the Instruction and Diver- 
sion of Young Folk. 


Also, 
SHORES, BARS, BANKS, and DELTAS. 


Tuomas YounG, 36 Kensington High Street, 
London, and all Beoksellers’ 


Just published, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
demy Svo, with Illustrations, 12s 6d. 


ECTURES on MENTAL DISEASE. 

By W. H. O. Sanxer, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., 

late Lecturer on Mental Diseases, University College, 
London, Proprietor of Boreatton Park Asylum. 

“The book bears evidence of great independence 
and originality of thought. It constitutes an im- 
— to medico-psychological literature. 
—Lancet. 

“ As a handy treatise on the essential features and 
on the scientific and social relationships of mental 
disease, Dr. Sankey’s work has few equals in 
English.” —Practitioner. 

London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


BRAND & Cos OWN SAUCE. 
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TRUBNER AND GO’S 
LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii.—406, cloth, 7s 6d. 


THE SECRET OF DEATH. 
[FROM THE SANSKRIT.] 
With some Collected Poems. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, 
Author of *‘ The Light of Asia,’”’ &e. 





Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
RECORD of SERVICES of the 
HONOURABLE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY’S CIVIL SERVANTS 
in the MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 
from 1741 to 1858. 


Compiled and Edited from Records in the 
possession of the Secretary of State for India by 

- G. WSEP, 
late Superintendent of Records, India Office. 


Now ready, Second Series, post 8vo, pp. viii.—310, 
cloth, 7s 6d; 
Third Series, post 8vo, pp. iv.—234, cloth, 7s 6d. 


Preached on various occasions at the 
West London Synagogue of 
British Jews. 


By the Rev. Professor MARKS, 
Minister of the Congregation, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 63 6d, 
GREEK LAYS, IDYLLS, 
LEGENDS, &c., from RECENT and 
CONTEMPORARY POETS. 


Selected and Translated by 
‘ E. M. EDMONDS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 280, cloth, 3s 64, 
THOUGHTS on SCIENCE, 
THEOLOGY, and ETHICS. 


By JOHN WILSON, M.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 





Now ready, Part II., demy 8vo, pp. 192, wrapper, 7s 6d, 
SHROPSHIRE FOLK-LORE : 
A Sheaf of Gleanings. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE SOrnt. 


NE, 
from the Collections of GEorGiNA F, JACKSON. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 
KOPAL-KUNDALA: 
A Tale of Bengali Life. 


Translated from the Bengali of BuNkIM CHANDRA 


CHATTERJEE, 
By H. A.D. PHILIPS, 
Bengal Civil Service. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


QUEST : a Collection of Essays. 


By THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Goddess Fortune,” &c. 


_ 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xii.—178, cloth, 10s 6d. 
A COMPENDIOUS 
SANSKRIT GRAMMAR, 
With a brief Sketch of Scenic Prakrit. 
By HJALMAR EDGREN, Ph.D., 


Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Nebraska, U.S.A., formerly Lecturer on Sanskrit 
in the University of Lund, Sweden, 


. NEW VOLUME of 
“TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES,” 
Now ready, post 8vo. 
The LIFE and TRAVELS of 
ALEXANDER CSOMA de KOROS. 


Between 1819 and 1842. With a Short Notice of 
all his Published and Unpublished Works and 
Essays. From Original and for the most part 
Unpublished Documents. 

By THEODORE DUKA, M.D., 
F.R.C.S, (Eng.), Surgeon-Major H.M.’s Bengal 
Med cal Service, Retired, &c. 


a NEW VOLUMES of 
The ENGLISH and FOREIGN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL LIBRARY.” 


Nearly ready, 3 vols., post 8vo. 


The GUIDE of the PERPLEXED 
of MAIMONIDES. 


Translated from the Original Text and Anno- 


tated by 
M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By the Author of “ Patty.” 


LOUISA. By Mrs. K. §&. 
MACQUOID, Author of ‘‘ Hester Kirton,” 
** Miriam’s Marriage,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Paes [Ready this day. 


THE LAST STORY WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “ITIS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” &c. 


A PERILOUS SECRET. 
By CHARLES READE. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The story abounds with samples of the author’s 
most excellent gifts.”’—St. James's Gazette? 


By the Author of “The House on the Marsh.” 


A DOG with a BAD NAME 

(3 vols.), Py 

* By Florence Warden, is, we think, an advance in 

constructive ability on Miss Warden’s former work, 

There are few better incidents for the beginning of a 

story, in all the well-tried expedients of practised 
fiction.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


By the Author of “ The Golden Prime,” Se. 


A GOOD HATER. By 


Freperick Borie, Author of “On the Border- 
land of Fact and Fancy,’’ &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** Dashing, easy, and unaffected.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


By the Author of “ Policy and Passion.’ 


AFFINITIES. By Mrs. 


CAMPBELL-PRAED. 2 vols. 

‘This is the most brilliant book of this season and 
of many seasons. It contains the most accurate, the 
best drawn, the most vivid and sparkling description 
of the society of the day which has appeared since 
Disraeli wrote ‘Coningsby.””’—Army and Navy 
Gazette. 


By the Author of “ Mrs. Halliburton’s 
Troubles.” 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third 


Series. By Mrs. HENRY Woop, Author of * East 
Lynne ” and “ The Channings.” In 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. — 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IntheGOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


Lyatt, Author of “ We Two,” &. 3 vols. 


BETWIXT MY LOVE and ME. 


By the Author of ‘‘A Golden Bar,’ &. 2 vols. 


A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady 


Hore, Author of ‘‘ Estella,” &c. 3 vols. 


LESTER'S SECRET. By Mary 


Ceci Hay, Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
&c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


LAZURUS in LONDON. By F. 


W. Rosrnson, Author of “ No Church,” &c. 
3 vols, [Neat week, 


DONOVAN: a Modern English- 
man. By Epna Lyatt. 1 vol., 63. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


New and Original Work by Austen 
Pember. 


Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, price 31s 6d. 


VICTA VICTRIX; 


OR, A SHRUG—A HUM—A HA! 
By the AUTHOR of *‘ PERICLES BRUM,” &c. 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 






Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Biition. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE as Related 


in her Letters and Journals. Arranged and 
Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. Second 
Edition. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
3 vols, post 8vo, 42s. 


This day is published. 
The ROYAL MAIL: Its Curiosities 


and Romance. By James Witson Hyps, 
Superintendent in the General Post Office, Edin. 
burgh. Crown 8yo, with Illustrations, 83 6d. 


This day is published. 
The TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. 


Edited by Lady Bettarrs. With a Frontispiece 
and Map. 8vo, l5s. 


“Lady Bellairs has in these pages presented a 
graphic picture of the disastrous Transvaal Campai 
of 1880-81...... Of all the incidents of the campaign, the 
gallant defence of Pretoria, under Colonel Sir William 
Bellairs and Colonel Gildea, is that upon which it is 
most pleasant to dwell, and the account here furnished 
is probably the most complete record of that defence 
yet published.”—Broad Arrow. 


This day is published. 


LETTERS from the WEST of 
IRELAND, 1884. .Reprinted from the Times, 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of ** Letters 
from the West Highlands.” Crown 8yo, &3. 


“ Handy in size and well printed, the book is sure to 
be welcomed by alarge number of readers—by tourists 
on pleasure bent ; by those who enjoy good descrip- 
tions of travel, no matter where; and by those who 
- feel an interest—and who does not ?—in the eternal 
Irish question. Moreover, the volume makes its 
appearance at an opportune time ; for though Ireland 
is always present to our minds, it is likely to be more 
present than ever during the forthcoming. Royal 
visit.”’—Times, 


This day is published. 
HUGH MOORE: a Novel. 


Stone, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 17s, 


By Evelyn 


This day is published, 


LAWN TENNIS asa GAME of SKILL. 
With Latest Revised Laws as Played by the Best 
Clubs. By Lieut. S. C. F. Pere, B.S.C. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN 
AND THE UNSEEN : 


“The Con Door,” ** Old Lady Mary.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


‘** Two Stories of the Seen and the Unseen’ is in its 
way a remarkable volume, and for the beauty of 
writing and earnestness of soul which distinguish it 
throughout, it cannot fail to receive the attention it 
so rightly deserves.””—Morning Advertiser. 


“«*The Open Door’ seems to us nearly a model for 
all tales of the kind, with its mingled realism and 
idealism, its fidelity to human nature, and its true 
poetry, its perfect simplicity, and its wild and eerie 
supernaturalism......A marvellously beautiful and 
eerie story.”—Spectator. 


** Old Lady Mary’ is one of thosecunning mixtures 
of the natural and the supernatural of which Mrs. 
Oliphant has the secret.”—Illustrated London Neus, 


** In the range of such literature, there is, perhaps, 
no more thrilling story than that of ‘The Open 
Door.’ It is in the highest degree dramatic.”’—Scots- 
man, 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT. 
Being Various Notes, Records, and Examples of 
the Supernatural. By the Rev. FREDERICK 
GeorGE Lee, D.C.L. Crown Svo, 8s 6d, 


“We can cordially recommend his excellent collec- 
tion of old-fashioned ghost-stories to readers in 
general as amusing literature, and to the compilers 
of Christmas numbers in particular as an inexhaustible 
storehouse of first-rate blood-curdling apparitions, 
with no modern stuff and nonsense about them.”’— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


CAN THE OLD FAITH 
LIVE WITH THE NEW? 


Or, the Problem of Evolution and Revelation. 
By the Rev. George Matueson, D.D., Innellan, 
Crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


““Dr. Matheson, with his vigour, freshness, and 
alertness of mind, has shown in many parts of this 
volume, which is well worth consideration, that he 
has breadth to adopt the newest thoughts, while he 
has the ability to maintain the essential doctrines of 
Theism.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





and all Libraries, 


EDINBURGH and LONDON, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


NEW DUTCH NOVEL. 


ANNA: the Professor’s Daughter. By 


Marie DAA, 


“This is a charming Dutch novel, faithfully translated by Colonel Charles 
Miller. The aim of the author is to advocate the emancipation of women and 
the protection of dumb animals. The reader cannot fail to be interested in it, 
and in the graphic descriptions of Dutch life and manners among the middle 
classes, with which the author intersperses her admirable tale.’—Literary World. 

** A good many people have spoken highly of ‘ Anna,’ and it certainly deserves 
high praise.” —Figaro. 


The RUSSIAN ADVANCE on HERAT.—SECOND EDITION. 


RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. By 


CHARLES Marvin. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 7s 6d. 


Exploits of Burnaby, O’Doncvan, Alikanoff, Valentine Baker, Vambery, and 
other Central Asian Explorers. 


** A book of extreme interest.” —Slandard. 


Fifth Thousand. One Shilling. Sold everywhere. 


FOREWARNED! By E. M. Abdy-Williams, 


Author of ‘‘ Two Ifs,”’ ‘* For his Friend,” &c. 

**Tf there be any reader who can take it up at the beginning of the evening and 
go to bed before the terrible Forewarning has been realised, fiction is not for 
them.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. : 

“' Nervous people should not read it at midnight.’”’—Liverpool Mercury. 

“Enough to tickle the most inured palate.”—Glasgow Herald. 

** An illustration of the better effect a novelist may obtain by concentrating the 
powers upon a story in one volume.’”’—Queen. ; 

** Highly sensational...... after the manner of Hugh Conway’s stories, but better 
written.” —Literary World. 


The MARCH of the STRIKERS. By John 
A. Bevan, M.D. Is. 
‘* Dr. Bevan can thrill the sense of strong sympathy with almost the pathos of 
Hood.”’—Perthshire Advertiser, 
“A powerful story.’”’—Society. 
“ Deserves to be widely read.”—Schoolmaster. 


‘* A dramatised version would find immediate favour, while the fight between 
the strikers and the troops would bring the house down.”—Knowledge. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


LANDS CAP E. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Etching and Etchers,’’ ‘‘ The Graphic Arts,” &c. 


Colombier 8vo, Five Guineas. 


Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, Ten Guineas, 


WITH FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS, AFTER 


CLAUDE, Corot, CouRBET, Davip Cox, Dameron, DavsBieny, VAN Eyck, GiRTIN, 

PETER GRAHAM, GUILLAUMET, HEYwWooD Harpy, HAaRPIGNIES, HOBBEMA, ALFRED 

Hunt, Coury Hunter, HuysMANo DE Matines, Kent THomas, LALANNE, Lanp- 

SEER, LINNELL, HENRY Moore, SAMUEL PALMER, DURER, CAMILLE Paris, 

PENNELL, G, REID, F. SLocomBe, BRANDARD, McCULLOCK, ParrisH, A. Dawsons 
E, Yon, Tit1an, TURNER. 


The Large-paper Edition is limited to 500 Copies (of which 150 are taken for sale 
in America). A few Copies are also printed for Presentation. 


The Edition at Five Guineas is limited to 1,250 Copies (of which 250 are taken 
for sale in America). 


The Publishers reserve the right to raise the price after a certain nimber of 
copies have been sold, 


The Large-paper Copies are numbered, the last Thirty in each Hundred being 
allotted to the American market. 


* All Mr. Hamerton’s books have a particularly fresh and pleasant quality as 
of country air...... In his new and sumptuous volume, Mr. Hamerton writes on a 
subject he has often treated before, but never, we think, with so much fullness, 
ceva Beautifully illustrated, beautifully printed, and full of excellent matter for 
reflection.”—Daily News, 


** Artists, authors, and the general public have expected Mr. Hamerton’s book 
with a natural cagerness, due to the wide interest of the subject, and the varied 
and apt qualities of its author...... No one else commands so large an_ audience, 
European and Transatlantic...... Mr. Ruskin, like Evangelist, has stirred up many 
of us to flee the doomed city of Indifference. Mr. Hamerton, like Interpreter, 
has put us in the right road of sanity and progress...... One of the luxuries of 
a fine edition should be the illustrations; in this case, where the other conditions 
are perfectly fulfilled, the illustrations, too, are all that could be desired,’’— 
Magazine of Art. 


** Tt is, perhaps, hardly too mnch to say that we have never had published in 
England any work with a richer or more remarkable combination and balance of 
literary and pictorial interest.”—Manchestev Examiner. 


‘* If we now dwell thus long upon the letterpress of Mr. Hamerton’s book, it is 
because we deem it a contribution to literature which could not fail to hold its 
a a. from the wealth of illustration with which it is endowed.”’—York- 
shire Post, 





MEISTER MARTIN, der Kufner. 


ee 


GEORGE BELL AND SON® 
BOOKS. 


Demy Svo, 10s 6d. 


A HISTORY of MONEY in ANCIENT 


COUNTRIES, from the Earliest Times to the Present. By ALEXANDER DEL 
Mar, C.E., M.E., formerly Director of the Bureau of Statistics of the United 
States, Member of the United States Monetary Commission cf 1876, Author 
of “A History of the Precious Metals,” &c. 
ms oe predict for it a place among the most notable books of the year.”—Mining 
orld, 
_ ‘A learned and exhaustive treatise, which will ke welcomed by all who are 
interested in numismatics,’’—Statist. 





Demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 


HEBRAISMS in the GREEK TESTAMENT, 


Exhibiting and Illustrating, by Notes and Extracts from the Sacred Text 
the Influence of the Septuagint on its Character and Construction, and the 
Deviations in it from Pure Greek Style. By Wittiam Henry GUILLEMARD 
D.D., sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. ’ 


(Cambridge : DerteHton, BELL, and Co.) 


Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A FLORA of the ENGLISH LAKE DIS. 


TRICT. By J. G. Baxer, F.R.S., F.LS, 


Crown 8yo, 5s 6d; with Coloured Plates, 7s 6d. 


BRITISH LAND and FRESH WATER 


SHELLS: the Collector’s Manual. Containing Figures, and Descriptions of 
every Species, an Account of their Habits, Localities, &e. By LionEL Ernest 
Apams, B.A, Illustrated by G. W. Adams and the Author. 





NEW ADDITION to the ALDINE POETS. 
Two vols., with Frontispieces, 103, 


The PORTICAL WORKS of SAMUEL 


TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. AsuE, 
B.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Editor of Coleridge’s ‘ Lectures on 
Shakespeare,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME in the PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


The MOSTELLARIA of PLAUTUS. By E. 


A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., Professor of Classics at Mason Science College, 
Birmingham. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

* The ditlicult question of the Plautine metres has been ably handled......In his 
notes on the play, Professor Sonnenschein seems to us to have been most happy. 
They are exactly what is wanted—compendious, scholarly, and accurate.”— 
Journal of Education, Apri', 1885. 





Feap, 8vo, cloth, ls 6d. 


Erzahlung 


von HE, T. A. HOFFMAN. Edited by F. Lance, Pb.D., Professor, Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 23. 


HANS LANGE. — Schauspiel von PAUL 


HEYSE. Edited by A. A. Macponett, M.A,, Ph.D., Taylorian Teacher 
University, Oxford. Authorised Edition, : 


London: 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 


(JACKSON & GRAHAM, 
AMALGAMATION. 

OF 
|CQOLLINSON & J,0CK. 


Messrs. JACKSON and GRAHAM are offering for SALE during the next two 
months the whole of their STOCK, one of the largest and most valuable in Europe. 
The articles are of high merit, and the prices are much below the cost of pro 
duction. In every Department purchasers will find great and unquestionable 
bargains, An illustrated Catalogue will besenton application. Fall particulars 
of the new Business will shortly be published. 


70 to 86 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








AND 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
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Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or Twelve Months. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
RCAIOIN ys (sas Keseus send ikea. sas 8 6 iseeO 14 Sire 7 
Including postage to any of the Australasian : 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .. 110 6..,....0 15 Deck) hoe 


100016 8 .s0000 8 


——————— 


Including postage to India, China, &c....  .. 112 6.. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CUPPLES, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





London: SEELEY and CQ., Essex Street, Strand. 


where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


NEW VOLUME in the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
The LATE PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 
The 


COMMON SENSE of the EXACT 


SCIENCES, By the late Wittiam Kinapon CLirrorD. With 100 figures. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME in the PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


The GOSPEL according to MATTHEW, 


MARK, and LUKE. Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 63 ; vellum, 73 6d. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, 


The FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE. By the 


Rev. Henry James Crarke, Author of “A Metrical Translation of the Book 
of Job.” 
With Preface, Notes, and Appendix, Third Issue, small 4to, 54 pp., sewed, 1s 6d. 


The NEW TERENCE at EDGBASTON. 


Being Notices of the Performances in 1830 and 1881. By Epwarp BELLAsIs. 


“4 well-written cfiticism, displaying a thorough acquaintance with the play, 
the players, and the occasion...... truly thoughtful and appropriate comments, 
which no doubt will have been read...... with pleasure and interest.’’—Anchor, 


‘Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d, 
WALLENSTEIN : a Drama. By Friepricu 
ScuILLER. Done into English Verse by J. A. W. Hunter, M.A. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 61. 
SONGS and SONNETS, by Maurice Francis 
Eean ; and CARMINA, by Conp& BENOIST PALLEN. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ONE AND A HALF in NORWAY: a 


Chronicle of Small Beer. By E1rruer and Botu. 
“ A book full of good spirits, good humour, and good sense.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. : 


RECOLLECTIONS of WOOLWICH during 


the CRIMEAN WAR and INDIAN MUTINY, and of the Ordnance and War 
Departments; together with Complete Lists of Past and Present Officials 
of the Rojal Arsenal, &e. By R. E. WHITE. 


Demy 8v0, is. 


On the COMPARATIVE POWER of a WAR- 


SHIP, and HOW to VALUEIT. With Remarks on the Present State of the 
Navy. By Merman. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





The OLD CORNER HOUSE. By L. H., 
Author of ‘‘ A Mother’s Idol,”’ 2 vols. 
“Genuine sentiment, pithetic expression, insight, and imagination...... There is 
power also above the average.”’—Atheneum, 


NATURH’S NURSLING. <A Romance from 


Real Life. By Lady Gertrupe Srock, Author of “ Linked Lives.’ 3 vols. 
GARMAN and WORSE. A _ Norwegian 
Novel. By ALEXANDER L, Kiettanp. Translated by W. W. KETTLEWELL. 6s. 


Also, a New Edition, in 1 vol., of 


MY DUCATS and MY DAUGHTER. By 


Hay Hunter and Water Wyte. With Frontispiece, 6s, 
And a New Story, entitled, 


DOING and UNDOING. By Mary Cutcuetz. 


43 6d, 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Books required ; or, 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM 
For the Free Delivery of Books in any part of London. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced 
Prices, arg now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on applica- 
tion. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





JOHN C. NIMMO'S 
SPRING LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SERIES of HISTORI CAL MEMOIRS. 





C@Le FIR FB SB: 


A PICTURE OF SOCIAL LIFE AT THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Collected and Illustrated from the Satirical and other Sketches of the Day- 
By JOHN ASHTON, 
Author of ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 
1 vol, fine paper, medium 8yo, handsome binding, Eighty-eight Illustrations, 
price 21s. 
NOTE.—-100 Copies printed on fine laid imperial 8vo paper. 


Profusely illustrated from the satirical and other sketches of the day, it forms 
. volume of reliable authority, such as, up to the present time, has been looked 
or in vain. 


The work contains Eighty-eight full-page Illustrations, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL 
HUTCHINSON. 


By his Widow, LUCY. 
Revised and Edited by CHARLES H. FIRTH, M.A. 


With Ten Etched Portraits. In 2 vols., fine paper, medium Svo, and 
handsome binding, 42s. 


NOTE.—Only 500 copies are printed, 300 for England and 200 for America, 
Type distributed. 


To understand the history of any period, it must be studied not only in the 
records of public events, but also in the daily lives of individuals, 

Of the many Memoirs and Autobiographies which illustrate the Civil Wars of 
the seventeenth century, none is more popular or entertaining than the “ Life of 
Colonel Hutchinson.” Letters written by Colonel Hutchinson during his govern- 
ment of Nottingham and other documents of interest will be for the first time. 
collected. A full and accurate index to the Memoirs will complete the work. 

Ten newly-etched portraits of persons of whom mention is made in the text will 
help to render this a worthy edition of an English classic. 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT. 


By ANTHONY HAMILTON. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
With Sixty-four Copperplate Portraits engraved by Edward Scriven. 
Two Volumes 8vo, Roxburghe binding, gilt top, 30s. 


“The Memoirs of Grammont, by Anthony Hamilton, searcely challengea place 
as historical; kut we are now looking more at the style than the intrinsic import- 
ance of books. Every one is aware of the peculiar felicity and fascinating gaiety 
which they display.””—HaLiam. 

“ The artist to whom we owe the most highly-finished and vividly-coloured pic- 
Lp of the English Court in the days when the English Court was gayest.”"—T. B. 

ACAULAY, 





Uniform with “ Characters of La Bruyére”’ and a “ Handbook of Gastronomy.” 


ROBIN HOOD: 


A COLLECTION OF ALL THE ANCIENT POEMS, SONGS, AND BALLADS, 
NOW EXTANT, RELATIVE TO THAT CELEBRATED ENGLISH OUTLAW. 
To which are prefixed Historical Anecdotes of his Life. 

By JOSEPH RITSON. 

Illustrated with Eighty Wood Engravings by the celebrated Thomas Bewick, 
printed on China Paper. 

Also Ten Etchings from Original Paintings by A. H. Tourrier and E, Buckman. 
8vo, half parchment, giit top, 42s. 

NOTE.—300 copies printed, and each numbered. Also 100 copies on fine 


imperial paper, with etchings in two states, and richly bound in Lincoln Green 
Satin. Each copy numbered. Type distributed. 
This Edition of ‘ Robin Hood” is printed from that published in 1832, which 
was carefully edited and printed from Mr, Ritson’s own annotated edition of 1795. 
The Original Wood Engravings by the celebrated Thomas Bewick have been 
again used, and from being printed on China paper will be found superior in 
clearness and beauty to the first impression. 





THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS. 


Post 8vo, cloth, published price, 7s 6d net per volume. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 


NOTE.—The type will be distributed after each work is printed, the impression 
of which will be 400 copies, post 8vo, and 120 large fine-paper copies, medium 8yo, 
which will be numbered. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS MIDDLETON. 
IN EIGHT VOLUMES. 
[Four Volumes ready ; the remaining Four in July. 


Dyce’s Edition of Middleton, published in 1810, has been out. of print for many 
years, and is now difficult to procure. “he need of a New Edition has been keenly 
felt. Middleton had not the sustained tragic power of Webster or Ford; but in 
single scenes, when his work is at its highest, he is surpassed only by Shakespeare. 
His romantic comedies display a freedom of fancy that belongs to the “ brightest 
heaven of invention ;” and his comedies of intrigue are always lively and attrac- 
tive. No student of the English Drama can afford to neglect “‘ The Works of 
Thomas Middleton.” 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO"S PUBLICATIONS. 





MEMOIRS. 


By MARK PATTISON, 
Late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 8: 6d. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN : His Sensations 


and Ideas. By Water Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; 
Author of ‘‘The Renaissance, Studies in Art and Poetry.” 2 vols. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 21s. 

** Loving and careful labour haz been c! tearly bestowed upon the book, the file 
has been freely used, and this ph‘losophical novel of the later Empire is the fruit 
of wide reading and deep research. "We should be unjast and ungrateful to Mr. 
Pater if we did not say there is much in Marius which is admirable and enjoyable. 
We are carried along in spite of ourselves by vivid and enchanting descriptions of 
old Roman life and manners and scenery.”—Times. 


NEW NOVEL by the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. By the Hon. 


Emiry Law ess, Author of ‘‘ A Chelsea Householder.”” Crown 8vo, 6:. 


The NATURE of the FINE ARTS. By H. 


Parker, M.A, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S 43 64 SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


The LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


By J. U. SHortHOvSE, Author of ‘‘ Johu Inglezant.’’ Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


A MEDICAL NOVEL. ; 
CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT: a Study 


of Medical Life and Experience. By Prn Otiver, F.R.C.S. (Sir Henry 
Thompson). Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 


SIR TOM. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


“ The Wizird’s Son,” ** Heste,”’ &. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 63. 


New Part (XX.) ‘*’Tis the Last Rose” to Ver. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by Sir Grorcr Grove 
D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music, &c. Vols. I., II., and Ill., 
price 2is e:ch. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations in Musie-Type and 
Woodcut ; also published in Parts. PartsI. to X{V., XIX., and XX., price 
3364 each ; Parts XV., XVI., price7s ; Parts XVIL, XVIIL, price 7s. 


IRD EDITION, REVISED 


SOME RECENT ADVANCES in PHYSICAL 


SCIENCF, LECTURES on. With a Special Lecture on Force. By P. G. 

TAIT, M.A. formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Canbriige, Pro‘essor of 

Natural Philosophy in tue University of Elinbargh. Taird Edition, revised. 
° Crown 8yo, 93. 


NEW BOOK by Mr. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


HUMAN INTERCOURSE, By Philip Gilbert 


Hamerron, Author of ‘* The Intellectual L'fe,’’ “ Tuoughts about Art,” 
* Etchers and Etching,” &. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


NEW BOOK by Mr. JOHN FISKE. 
AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS VIEWED 


from the STANDPOINT of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Three Lectures 
delivere? at the Royal Institu'ion of Great Brita'n. By Joun Fiske, Autbor 
of ‘* Darwinism: and other Essays,’’ “ Excursions of an Evolutionist,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 


The ANEID of VIRGIL. Translated into 


English by J. W. Mackait, M.A, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d 


PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC, By A. Macfar- 


LANE, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E , Examiner in Mathematics to tLe University of 
Edinburz rh. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS, 


LESSONS in. By Batrour Stewart, M.A., LL.D, F.RS., Professor of Physics 
in Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester; and W. W. HaLpAaNnE 
Gee, Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in Physics, Owens College. With 
numerous Iliustrations, Crown 8vo. Vol. IL—GENERAL PHYSICAL 
PROCESSES. 6: 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in BOTANY, 


a COURSE of. By F. 0. Bower, M.A., F L.S., Lecturer on Botany at the Normal 
School of Science, South Kensington; and sypney H. Vings, M.A,, D.Sc., 
F.L.S., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Reader in 
Botany at the University. With a Prefsce by W. THISELTON Dyer, M.A., 
O.M.G., F.R.S., F.L.S., Assistant Director of the Royal Garden: £ Kew. 
Crown 8yo. 

Part I. PHANEROGAMA—PTERIDOPHYTA. 6:2. 


LATIN PROSE, AFTER the BEST 


AUTHORS. Part IL. CAESARIAN PROSE. By F. P. Simpson, B.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Globe 8vo, 2; 6d. 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume, 


HORACE. — The EPISTLES and ARS 


POETICA. Edited by A. Witktys, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin at 
the Owens College, pe ae ter, Examiner in Classics to the University of 
London. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
/ MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Edited by G. K. Fasnacut, Assistant Master in Westminster School. 


VOLTAIRE.— CHARLES XII. Edited, 


with Historical and Grammatical Notes, by G. E. Fasnacur, peer. 
Master in Westminster School, 18mo, 3s 6d. 





The LATE GENERAL GORDON. 


CHARLES GEORGE GORDON: 


A SKETCH. 
By REGINALD H. BARNES, Vicar of Heavitree, 
and CHARLES E. BROWN, Major R.A. 
With Fac-simile Letter, Crown 8vo,13._ Twentieth Thousand. 





Bishop TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 1884. 


The RELATIONS between RELIGION and 


SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the 
year 1884, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of 
Salisbury. By the Rigut Rev. Freperick, Lorp BisHor oF Lovo. Demy 


8vo, 8s 6, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL of 


RUGBY SCHOOL. Third and Cheaper Edition, extra feap. 870, 4s 6d, 
SECOND SERIES, 63. THIRD SEKIBS, 6s. 








The BOYLE LECTURES, 1884, 


The SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES to 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1884. By Groroz 
Herzert Curteis, Canon Residentiary of Lichfield Cathedral, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield, and Professor of New Testament I Exogesis 
in King’s College, London. Crown’ 8vo, 63. 


Now ready, i in 7 Vo ibid Extra feap. 8vo0, 5s each. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
(POET LAUREATE). 


A New Collected Edition. In 7 vols. 
feap. 8vo, 5s each Volume. 


extra 





A limited number of copies are printed on hand-made paper. 
This Edition is sold only in Sets, price £3 13s 6d. 
Vol. I. EARLY POEMS. Vol. V. ENOCH ARDEN: and IN 
Vol. IL. — and other MEMORIAM. 
Vol. VI. QUEEN a aaiatald and 


Vol. HI. IDYLLS ‘of the KING. 


Vol. IV. The PRINCESS: ii oe and other 
MAU Poems 


WORKS by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D, 


Late Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, 


The CONQUEST of ENGLAND. 


With 
Portrait and Maps, 8vo, 18s. 


The MAKING of ENGLAND. With Maps, 


8vo, 16s. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. In 
CHARTE 2 — The 


4 vols. 8vo, 163 each. 
Vol. I. EARLY ENGLAND.—FOREIGN KINGS—The 

PARLIAMENT. With Eight Coloured Maps. Vol; If. The MON AROAY, 146l- 

1540.—The REEORMATION, 1540-1603. Vo'. III, PURITAN ENGLAND, 1603- 

Vol. IV. The. REVO- 

With Maps and Index. 


1660.—The REVVLUTION, 166)-1683. With Four Maps. 

LUTION, 1683-1760.—MODERN ENGLAND, 1730-1815. 

A SHORT HISTORY. of the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. With Coloured Maps, Genea'ogical Tables, and Chronological 
Annals, Crown 8vo, 83 6d, 108th Thousand, 


READINGS in ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Selected and Edited by Jonn Ricwarp GREEN, In Three Parts. Feap. 8v0, 
13 6d each. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By Joun RicHarp GrReeEN, M.A., LL.D., and ALice STOPFORD 
GREEN. With Maps, feap. 8vo, 35 61. 


361 each ; also in stiff boards, uncut edges, 
rice 2s 6d each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. | LOCKE. By Thomas Fowler. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. | POPE. By Leslie Stephen. 
GIBBON. By J. ©. Morison. | CHARLES LAMB. By Rev. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds. | Ainzer, 
HUME. By Prof. Huxley, P.R.S. Di QUINCEY. By Dav'd Masson. 
GOLD3MITH. By William Black. LANDOR. By Sidney Uolvin. 
DEFOE. By W. Minto. DRYDEN, By George Suntsbury. 
BURNS. By Principal Shairp. WORDSWORTH. By F. 
SPENSER. By R. W- Church, Dean} BENTLEY. 

of St, Paul’s. SWIFT. 
THACKERAY. By Anthony Trollope.| DICKENS. By A. W. Ward, 
BUKKE. By John Morley. 
MILTON. By Mark Pattison. 
HAWTHORNE, By Henry James. 
SOUTHEY. By Professor Dowden. 
CHAUCER. By A. W. Ward, 


Now publishing, in crown 8vo, . ice 


Alfred 


By Leslie Stephen. 


GRaY. By Edmund Gos:e. 
STERNE. By H. D. Traill. 
MACAULAY. By J.C. Mori on. 
SHERIDAN, By Mrs. Oliphint. 
FE*XLDING, _By Austin Dobson. 
COWPER. By Goldwin Smith, ADDISON. By W. J. Courthope. 
BUNYAN. By J.A. Froude. | BACON. By Very Rev. the Dean of 
BYRON. By John Nichol. | St. Paul's, 

COLERIDGE. By H. D. Traill. 

*,* Other Volumes to follow. 








MACMILLAN and CO., 


Bedford Street, 


London, W.C. 
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W. H. Myers. 
By Professor KR. C Jebb. 
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